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HERE’S A BULLETIN 
YOU CAN'T AFFORD NOT TO READ! 


facts about modern high compression engines and propane. 


It quotes leading automotive engineers and petroleum experts. Tells how 
propane improves motor coach performance...effects huge operating economies. Gives full 
data on virtually unlimited propane supply. Describes distribution facilities 


Get your copy today from your Twin Coach representative 


... Or write to Twin Coach Company, Kent, Ohio. 


A.4260 


TWIN COACH COMPANY - KENT, CHICO 








ON A PENNY 


BRAKE LINING 


Down steep grades or through city traffic, 
American Brakeblok Brake Lining proves its 
superiority. It delivers maximum mileage. Gives 
uniform, safe stops throughout its life. Reduces 
maintenance costs. 

That's why leading bus and truck operators 
have made it first choice, for years. They know 
it gives them more stops on their penny. It will 
do the same for you. 


immediately available from your 


AMERICAN nearby NAPA Warehouse or Jobber. 
L ke Shoe | AMERICAN ‘BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 
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In This Issue... 


e The primary problen cing transit 
today is how to stem any further de- 
cline in riding, and recapture some of 
that already lost. Will ne fares do 
the trick? Or can trans ontinue to 
pile on higher and higher flat fares 
without pricing itself entirely out of 
the transportation market? In the 
first of a series, we present a round- 
robin of views by industry leaders on 
the question of To Zone or Not To 
Zone p. 27 


e In the intercity American 
Buslines has been try new ap- 
proach to a mainter e incentive 
plan, and has been getting good re- 


sults p. 32 


e Another progressive intercity car- 
been attack- 
ing the problem of keeping costs in 
line by utilizing the most modern 
type of shop equipment produced by 
the manufacturers p. 38 


rier, Carolina Coach 


e The third annual Transit Progress 
Day will be observed September 
24 this year. ATA plar this event 
are announced on p. 44 


Next Month... 


e The second in the series of arti- 
cles on the zone fare question will 
discuss the specific advantages and 
disadvantages encountered in the 
operation of zone systems. Other arti- 
cles will cover subjects of interest to 
transit and intercity operators 
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(Another reason why TIMKEN bearings 
are first choice with bus manufacturers) 


Shown at left is an electric device that checks the 
concentricity of Timken® bearings. It’s one of many 
testing devices used to make sure Timken bearings 
measure up to the highest standards of precision 
and accuracy. As a result of this precision, Timken 
bearings can be depended on to give trouble-free 
performance, long operating life. 


Meticulous care in every step of bearing produc- 
tion is one of the big reasons Timken bearings are 
first choice with leading bus manufacturers. Only 
Timken bearings give you a// these advantages: 
(1) advanced design, (2) precision manufacture, 
(3) rigid quality control, (4) special analysis steels. 


Make sure the tapered roller bearings you use 
for replacement are marked with the trade-mark 
“Timken”. And send now for the free booklet, 
“Timken Tapered Roller Bearings, Their Care 
and Maintenance’’. Write Dept. TB-7, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: ‘““‘TIMROSCO”. 








SINCE THEY'RE BEST 
WHEN THE BUS IS 
NEW, THEY'RE BEST FOR 
REPLACEMENT, TOO! 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG.U.S. Pay orr 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 





NOT JUST A BALL > WOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER > BEARING TAKES RADIAL ()) AND THRUST ~<)~ LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ~@ 
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Sets New Standard of Value, Performance! 


NEW, IMPROVED FEATURES ADDED TO 
THIS FAMOUS BATTERY 

NEW, IMPROVED Oxides are more 
sensitive to chemical action—assure 
quicker starts, longer battery life 
NEW, IMPROVED Grid Alloys provide 
better conductivity — guard against 
overcharging—prolong life of 
battery 

NEW, IMPROVED Vent Caps are acid- 
resisting, breakproof plastic with 
dependable vent holes 

NEW, IMPROVED Baffle Plate inside 
cap prevents spilling 


Choose either the heavy plate type 
or the multiple piate type Heavy- 
Duty YKL by Goodyear and get 
proved performance, dependability 
and durability in severest service. 


For Diesel engine jobs, Goodyear 
offers two kinds of insulation—wood 
insulation for fast action, and 
rubber and glass insulation for 
greater durability. 


Remember, this new YKL is backed 
by Goodyear—“The Greatest Name 
In Rubber!” 


YKL, PowR SavR—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Akron, Ohio 


GOOD, 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





Free Loan 
to Fleet Owners 


Fleet owners of 25 or more buses can get 
free loan of Goodyear’s exclusive PowR 
SavR. It insures safe, automatic care of 
idle batteries right in your own garage— 
batteries always at power peak, instantly 
ready at any hour. See your Goodyear 
dealer for details. 


EAR 




















Where Dependability C nts... 


use PACKARD 
BATTERY CABLES 


DEPENDABILITY is what is wanted in battery 
cables—the assurance that a touch of the starter 
means quick, positive starting every time—in any 
climate, and in any kind of weather. 





That sort of dependability—day after day, year 
after year—has made Packard Battery Cables 
the standard of the industry . . . the standard by 
which all other cables are judged. And Packard Bat- 
tery Cables are used as original equipment on 
more cars, trucks and buses than any other make. 





Packard Battery Cables are full-size, full-weight 
... deliver a full measure of value. They offer a 
choice of LeadAlloy terminals or leaded brass 
terminals—and both deliver top perfo:mance. 


So, where dependability counts, use Packard 
Battery Cables—use the cable with proved 
performance, proved quality, proved superiority. 


PACKARD PETE SAYS— 


You're never in doubt with Packard 

Automotive Cables—for, when you 

use Packard, you use the finest. 

- Packard Low Tension Cable with 

REGC.U.S. PAT. OFF. Pe amazing “249 compound” insula- 
‘ tion—Packard High Tension Cable 
in spools or packaged in sets— 


Packard Electric Division, General Motors Corporation 


Warren, Ohio & Packard Battery Cables with Lead- 
ae Alloy terminals or leaded brass 


terminals. All are nationally known, 


FOREMOST BUILDER OF Pe widely distributed. Standardize 
AUTOMOTIVE AND AVIATION WIRING wd with Packard. : 
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FITZJOHN MODEL FTG "CITYLINER” 
ROSS BRINGS EASE... AND ECONOMY 


Gas PowereD Model FTG Fitzjohn 33-Passenger 
“Cityliner” sets new standards of performance, econ- 
omy, passenger comfort and distinguished appear- 
ance. Among its many other outstanding features is 
the finest in Steering— ROSS. 


The Ross policy of incorporating advancements in 
design as they are proved by exhaustive tests has re- 
sulted in many recent improvements. Current Ross 
models have: 





(1) Increased mechanical reduction . . . (2) More 
compactness . . . (3) Reduction in weight... 
(4) Greater arm angular-travel . . . (5) Improved 
metallurgy . . . (6) Increased efficiency. 


Throughout 44 years of leadership in this industry, 
Ross gears have been dietinguiahed for long life, 
simplicity of adjustment and maintenance of long- 
recognized qualities of safety, stability and perform- 
ance. We invite discussion of any steering problem. 


Cam & Lever STEERING 


ROSS GEAR AND TOOL COMPANY LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
1S POREATION * July, 1951 5 
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SAVINGS THAT 
AIT HAY” 


--- lubricate with 
TEXACO MARFAK 


For worth-while savings in maintenance costs, 
there’s nothing like Texaco Marfak. In chassis 
bearings it clings with a bulldog grip. Heavy 
loads won't squeeze it out. Rough roads won't 
pound it out. Texaco Marfak lasts longer . . . 
seals out dirt and moisture . . . protects against 
wear and rust for extra hundreds of miles. 

In wheel bearings, use Texaco Marfak Heavy 
Duty. The protection against dirt and moisture, 
wear and rust, really lasts. And you'll operate 
with greater safety because Texaco Marfak 
Heavy Duty stays in the bearings—off the brakes. 
No seasonal change is necessary. 


More than 400 million 
pounds of Texaco Marfak 
have been sold 

For greater engine economy, lubricate with 
Texaco D-303 Motor Oil. It’s fully detergent and 
dispersive, keeps engines—heavy-duty gasoline 
or Diesel—free of carbon, gum and sludge .. . 
fully protected against wear. Maintenance costs 
come down, so does fuel consumption. 

For a fleet that’s tops in operating efficiency 
and maintenance economy, follow the recom- 
mendations of your Texaco Lubrication Engi- 
neer. Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 
Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or 
write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE BUS 
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“Tamerons, Capital of New Jersey, was one of 
the nation’s first major cities to convert its 
transportation system from street car service to 
Rubber-Tired Transit. It was in December, 1934, 
that the last Trenton street car was retired. 
Today, complete satisfaction with his company’s 
bus fleet is expressed by Mr. T. E. Peacock, 
General Manager of Trenton 

Transit. 


“Since its very inception, bus 
operation in substitution for 
rail operation has provided 
better and lower cost service to 
the public,” says Mr. Peacock. 


He explains that buses are pre- 

ferred because of conditions 

which make it “necessary to employ the tool that 
has more inherent flexibility than one limited by 
rail location, thus better fitted to meet the grow- 
ing competition of the private automobile.” 


Most of Trenton’s Rubber-Tired fleet is equipped 
with Timken-Detroit Axles, writes Mr. Peacock. 
“Their long life, reliability, plus spare parts in- 
ventory savings arising from the interchange- 
ability of parts possible between different models 
and even different makes of motor vehicles, is 
a real contribution to motor transportation in 
all its forms.” 


i | [| nl 
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BE SURE TO SPECIFY TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLES 
AND BRAKES ON YOUR NEW EQUIPMENT! 


You, too, can bring new highs in economy and service 
to your city by converting entirely to Rubber-Tired 
Transit. When you do—insist on Timken-Detroit 
‘~lee for all your vehicles! They're famous for longer 
life, lower maintenance and top efficiency. 


PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. @ OSHKOSH, 
wis. @ UTICA, N. Y. @ ASHTABULA, KENTON AND 
NEWARK, OHIO @ NEW CASTLE, PA. 


“RAILS” 
WERE GOOD 


IN TRENTON, TOO= 


BUT TODAY 
IT’S “RUBBER” 


TIM 


A 


A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


v=‘ Accenie. ite acts 
_ Tig eated } | Standard , 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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/n 7 years of use: 


Not one Koroseal 


bus seat covering has 


ever worn out or 


failed in service 


F YOUR Company is a typical bus 
I operator, Koroseal upholstery has 
saved you hundreds of dollars 
save you still more. No newer 
material yet equals it. 


It can 
kind of 


In seven years of use not one single 
Koroseal bus seat covering ever 
worn out or failed in service. A buyer 
for one large seat manuf: ef says 
he has never had a compla 
years. 

Koroseal stands “‘feet-on-the-seat”’ 
scuffing and wear. It’s easy to keep 
clean because dirt is so easily wiped 
off. It stays new looking years after 
ordinary materials would be scratched, 
worn, torn or old looking 

Stands nearly everything 


nh seven 


Koro- 


seal upholstery resists grease, oils, most 
stains, acids and common chemicals. It 
even resists flame—always goes out 
when flame is removed. Heavier grades 
pass all flame-resistance specifications 
of federal boards, Army, Navy and Air 
Force. Flame resistance is not an extra 
treatment; there is no extra Cost; it is 
permanent, will not leach out. In lighter 
grades the Koroseal coating itself is 
flame-resisting. 

People like to ride on it—Koro- 
seal upholstery won't get tacky and 
stick to clothing in hot weather. People 
like it because it always seems clean 
and new looking. 

Save two ways—Koroseal is easy 
to work with, saves upholsterers’ tir 


It cuts, trims and fits with little waste. 
This is a double saving when combined 
with Koroseal’s long life. Everyone 
benefits — seat manufacturer, bus man- 
ufacturer, bus operator — when Koro- 
seal upholstery is specified. Koroseal is 
made by The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Marietta, Ohio. 


Trade Mark—Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


BUS UPHOLSTERY 


BE Goodrich 
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TROLLEY COACHES 


A 2.59-mile trolley coach line extension is the less to operate (the actual differential in cost of 
foundation of a substantial improvement in service operation from an analysis of the Company's ex- 
for a large section of Akron. The extension, to a perience). This saving will be available in part to 
housing development known as Hillwood Homes, provide better service in other parts of the system. 
was worked out by the Akron Transportation Com- Ten years of experience has definitely proved 
pany and city officials to improve service in 
Southeast Akron. 


to the management of Akron Transportation Com- 
pany that the comfort of riding in trolley coaches, 

Another advantage to everyone is a substantial together with the absence of fumes, is greatly ap- 
saving in the cost of giving service. It is achieved preciated by the passengers as compared with 
because trolley coaches cost 4.35 cents per mile other modes of transportation. The greatly re- 
duced cost of such service compared with other 
means of transportation has been found by the 


Company to be a great advantage from every 


Ge 


m 


standpoint. Following careful studies, Akron 
Transportation Company uses Ohio Brass line 
materials exclusively. 


Canadian Ohio Brass Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 








DELCO Batteries 


AC Gauges, Speedometers 
and Rebuilt Fuel Pumps 


SAGINAW Jacks 
MORAINE Engine Bearings 
DELCO Radio Pafts 
ROCHESTER Cigar Lighters 
HYATT Roller Bearings 
INLITE Brake Lining 
HARRISON Heaters 

GUIDE Lamps 

0) 3G elomell-ya a) 


NEW DEPARTURE 
Ball Bearings 


DELCO Shock Absorbers 
MORAINE Gasoline Filters 
HARRISON Thermostats 


DELCO-REMY Starting, 
Lighting and Ignition 


KLAXON Horns 
HARRISON Radiators 
ROCHESTER Carburetors 
DELCO Hydraulic Brakes 


You take the right step when you turn to your United 
Motors Distributor for the answer to lower repair costs and 
lower running costs. He is ready, willing and able to help 
you operate at the lowest possible expense. Check with him 
on these three cost-cutting advantages of his service: 
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Parts for all model F 
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Motors warehouses on 
strategically located ac 
of any part, anywhere. 


distributor is o 
s. Whether you 
n save many 


Your United Motors 
nited Motors line 
thousand, yOu ca 


service. 
for all the U 
vehicles or two 
acting him first! 


Time-saving 
single source 
operate two 
hours by cont 


You also benefit from such advantages as the latest 
accurate information on both service and parts to save 
your on-the-job time and assure your on-the-run satis- 
faction. Talk this over with your United Motors distributor. 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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operatin pF 
-demand protection > 


Faced by continually increasing costs, transit operators, both large and small, 
must effect every possible economy in order to stay in business. 

To protect his slim profit, today’s operator must maintain the highest peak of 
operating efficiency. Swift, and safe, passenger interchange is, of course, vitally 
important, for keeping claims costs at an absolute minimum is more imperative 
than ever. 

The vast majority of transit operators the world over help keep their operating 
efficiency HIGH, their claims costs LOW, by specifying NP Door Control and 
Safety Equipment for their vehicles. 

For over fifty years, National Pneumatic has been the undisputed leader in the 
research, development and manufacture of door control and safety equipment. 


Be Sure... Always Specify NP Door Control and Safety Equipment 





The Symbol! of 
Passenger Protection 


National Pneumatic Co., Inc. 


Graybar Bidg., New York * 125 Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. » McCormick Bidg., Chicago 
Represented in Canada by Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd., Toronto - 
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solves se 
ae es hose problems 2 ways! 
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UB NEOPRENE RADIATOR HOSE 








LAUGHS 
at HOT oll 


b Neoprene Flex- 
ible Radiator Hose has 
excellent resistance tO oil, 
soluble oil inhibi- 
and clean- 


Rub-Bu 


grease, 
tors, antifreeze, 


Alternate 
neoprene am 
vide exceptional st 


d fabric pro 
rength. 


ne AT 


A P 
MAZing flexihj 





For full details and prices write 


for folder L-4103. 
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Transportation 


EL MOORE & CO. MANTUA, OHIO 
co. OF CANADA, LTD. 


da exclusively by 


ENG. CORP. 


Products 


SAMU 


IN CANADA |e MOORE & 


Represented in Cano 


RAILWAY & POWER 
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‘Remember...You can get 


NORMAN VALUE 


,/ in Cutting Tools, too! 


eel you can get delivery right now! 


No. 1040 Hand Tap. 
Pr oper — 


AN |// 
&E. VAN.NORMAN waht Ses 
we prauis : ft 


Complete Jobber's Assort- 
ment, with glass-covered metal 
disploy case. 


In addition to the world’s most complete line of 
quality automotive service machines . . . Van 
Norman also gives you the most complete line of 
quality cutting tools for cars, trucks and tractors. 
Drills, reamers, taps and dies. Individual pieces 
or complete sets. Delivery now. See your jobber 
or write Van Norman Co., Springfield 7, Mass. Ne. io. 1412 Siver 8 & | 


one shanks, a" in 
diometer. 


No. 36 Standord Tap 
and Die Set. 


No. 1330 Jobbers Length 
Stroight Shenk No. SHD Set of High 
ed Jobbers Length 


No. 1266 Hexagon Re- Spe 
Drills, in Indexed Metal 
Cases, 


threading Die, used with open 
end or socket wrench. 
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_Which Offer You Improved Bus Brakes! 
“3 





All the superior qualities of the famous GUNITE Heavy Ribbed Brake Drums have been 
retained and still further improved by this new GUNITE heat treating process. The excellent 


performance of GUNITE Brake Drums on all four wheels of buses is even more pronounced 





when new Heat Treated GUNITE Brake Drums are used. 





Ask For GUNITE “Normalized” Brake Drums 


GUNITE Normalized Brake Drums are heat treated to bring you still more uniformity of 
material. The famous features of GUNITE metal including even wear characteristics, the elimi- 
nation of hard spots and elimination of glazing tendencies are still further enhanced in the 
GUNITE Normalized Brake Drum. All these factors contribute to longer lining life, longer drum 


life, and silent operation. You get lower cost per mile with GUNITE Normalized Brake Drums. 


Rockford °* Illinois 








Master Engine Mechanics Prefer MONMOUTH 


Today's trucks and buses are pow- 


ered with the finest engines ever built. 
For a great majority of these engines, 
master designers and makers specify 
and use CGB thin wall bearings. 
When replacement becomes neces- 
Sary, master engine mechanics main- 
tain the standard of engine performance 
with Monmouth Bearings. These bear- 


ings are identical in every detail with 
the original bearings. They excel all 
others in finish, in precision, in quality 
and in engineered performance at 
standard prices. 

Efficient N.A.P.A. Jobbers coast to 
coast are anxious to give you Minute- 
man service on your needs for genuine 


Monmouth Bearings. 


King Bolts 


All Menmouth Replecement Ports are engineered and 
precision made to safeguard the reputation of the master 
evtomotive mechanics and insure user safety and satisfaction. 
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BEST IN NEW BUSES! BEST IN OLD BUSES! 


a _ Fiston a 





MD-50 STEEL OIL RING CHROME-FACED RINGS 


The only ring with the Full-Flow Spring Fer triple enlleage 


Best for Oil Control even in if Latest Scientific development to fight 


sADLY TAPERED iv 
and : HEAT, FRICTION : 
QUT-OF-ROUND BORES ‘| CORROSION, ABRASION | 
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J SEALED POWER CORPORATION, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Sealed Tower Piston Rings 


3 ek ee BEST IN OLD BUSES 





BUSSES 


GET ALL THE FACTS... before you invest! Be sure to 
see this Diesel Survey made by White in the inter- 
ests of maximum operating economy in your service. 
Find out without delay how White Diesel can 
be completely tailored to your exact operating 
requirements to provide outstanding efficiency and 
maximum fuel economy .. . for years to come. 


FUEL ECONOMY 


WHITE DIESEL 


OTHER MAKE 


MILES PER GALLON 


B c 
ECONOMY RUNS 


Get the Facts About 
WHITE DIESEL 


From Your White Representative 
or wil... 
THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


Coach Division 
1455 E. 185th Street - Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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BIG-WHEEL-IN-WASHINGTON MANLY FLEISCHMANN was ali set--he awaited only 
Senate confirmation--to take complete personal charge of both 
the National Production Authority and the Defense Production 
Administration. Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson said 
that by giving Fleischmann both hats, he would be able more 
closely to integrate activities in planning production re- 
quirements of the defense effort and in seeing his policies 
through to the end. 





NAMBO PRESIDENT ARTHUR M. HILL, transportation representative on the 
Labor-Management Policy Committee on Defense Manpower, has 
suggested the nomination of transportation representatives 
on the 13 regional and 28 area labor-management committees 
on defense manpower. These nominations have been submitted 
to Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin for approval, which is 
expected shortly. Meanwhile, the short male labor supply has 
prompted R. F. Thoma, president of Niagara Frontier Transit 
System, to up the opportunities for women to become bus 
operators. 





IT'S AN ILL WIND, ETC.--less steel for automobile manufacturers means 
fewer autos on the roads to compete with buses. Early this 
month Detroit had manufactured a few more than 3 million cars, 
just about the same number as at the same time last year. It 
had been expected that far more units would come off the as- 
sembly lines in 1951 than in 1950. 





COMMON CARRIERS, not affected by the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
were also exempted from coverage by the President's price 
control authority in legislation reported out of the House 
and Senate Banking and Currency Committees. The two groups, 
reporting legislation designed to extend and amend the 1950 
Act, recommended no changes in the provisions which exempt 
common carriers from price regulation. 





THOUGH COMMON CARRIERS ARE NOT UNDER PRICE CONTROLS, the Office of Price 
Stabilization can protest increases in rates to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or to state bodies. Busmen should 
watch California, where the OPS has asked the California Public 
Utilities Commission for the right to intervene in commission 
proceedings on the California Electric Power Company's ap- 
plication for a general rate increase. OPS did so in order 
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to put on the record evidence to demonstrate what effect a 
rate increase would have on the federal government's price 
stabilization program. It could do the same thing if a bus 
company--transit or intercity--should ask for the permission 
to charge a higher fare. 


AN ICC PROBE OF TRANSIT in the Washington metropolitan area is in the 
offing, if Congress passes a bill just filed by Rep. J. Glenn 
Beall (R., Md.). Indorsed by local officials and the government's 
executive branch, the proposed ICC inquiry would study the 
"adequacy and convenience" of all forms of passenger carrier 
service and the "reasonableness" of the fares. ICC would be 
empowered to issue any order believed in the public interest 
or in that of "national defense." Beall interpreted this to 
mean that the ICC could direct public carriers to change their 
fares (see page 56). 

| 

A_40-HOUR WEEK WITHIN A YEAR may materialize for 36,000 bus, subway 
and elevated employees of New York City. Mayor Vincent R. 
Impellitteri's special transit committee (see page 55) has 
put forth a proposal which has been okayed by the mayor and 
by Transit Workers Union President Mike Quill. The plan calls 
for progressive reduction of hours worked by transit employees, 
starting Oct. 1. 











THE UNION'S VICTORY may force private bus lines in the city to ask 





for a higher fare effective on the first of next year. The 
privately-owned lines--which are already committed to a 
cost-of-living pay increase to 8,000 union members on Jan. 
l--also face union demands for a 40-hour week to match the 
one to be granted by the City of New York. The privates 
now figure that a 15-cent fare, instead of the present 
dime, would be necessary. 


BARELY KEEPING PACE with the needs of the privately-owned lines, New 
York's Board of Estimate only last month granted an extension 
of the temporary 10-cent fare, to Dec. 3l. 





TO REDUCE TRAFFIC IN CHICAGO'S DOWNTOWN LOOP, the Chicago Committee 
on Local Transportation suggests that short haul and long 
haul intercity buses be halted at the city limits and pas- 
sengers transferred to transit vehicles. "We have reached 
the saturation point on city streets," said the committee's 
transit engineer, and “the city is not interested in intro- 
ducing any more traffic into our streets--especially from 
other than local carriers." Occasion for his declaration 
was an Illinois Commerce Commission hearing on Bluebird Coach 
Lines’ petition to buy an existing franchise, increase service. 





ZONE FARES HAVE COME TO HONOLULU, and with the zones and higher fares 
have come estimated annual net profits of $250,000. The Hawaii 
Public Utilities Commission granted permission to establish 
extra fare zones at the ends of the 20-mile-long franchise 
and to hike the basic 10-cent fare to 13 cents straight or 
two tickets for 21 cents. . 
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THE WASHINGTON TRANSIT STRIKE ENDED with a 15-cent hourly pay hike 





THE ST. 


for 3,400 Amalgamated members. The three-day walkout which 
halted Capital Transit Co. vehicles caused monumental traffic 
tie-ups, forced police to suspend parking regulations. Final 
settlement included provisions for four paid holidays at 
double time, rather than two, a $70 monthly pension plan, 
three weeks vacation for some. One thing the union was after 
it didn't get--seniority in lay-offs and rehiring. 


LOUIS CAR CO., makers of trolley buses and elevated and street 





ANOTHER 


cars, among other products, has been purchased by Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa., in a deal involving about $6 million. 
The college acquired stock formerly held by Edwin B. Meissner, 
Sr., and Edwin B. Meissner, Jr., president and vice president 
respectively of the car company. Edwin Meissner, Sr., had 
been president of the company since 1920, and has owned a con- 
trolling interest in it since 1925. 
| 
FARE INCREASE FOR CHICAGO is imminent, now that CTA has signed 
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a fresh wage pact with its surface line employees. The new 
agreement, to run two years, calls for a general hike of 14 
cents spread over the next 1l months. The raise, affecting 
13,000 workers, would bring wages to $1.84 an hour for one-man 
car operators. CTA Chairman Ralph Budd estimated the raise, 
plus other increased costs, would run $6,650,000 annually, and 
predicted a fare rise shortly, not to exceed five cents a ride. 
On Oct. 15, 1949, elevated fares were upped two cents to 17 
cents, and surface fares went to 15 cents, the present levels. 


RADIO WILL FIGHT last month's decision by the U.S. Court of 





Appeals for the District of Columbia which found commercial 
broadcasts on Capital Transit Co. vehicles to be unconstitu- 
tional (Top Topics, June B.T.). The Cincinnati corporation said, 
"every possible effort will be made to obtain affirmative legal 
sanction for Transit Radio and the activities of its affiliated 
Stations. Steps are being taken to counteract recent publicity 
which has failed to give the whole story or Transit Radio and 
created false impressions through half-truths and omissions." 


AN ATTEMPT TO TIE FARES TO OPERATING RATIO FAILED in New Jersey when 





LOOK FOR 


Governor Alfred E. Driscoll vetoed the bill sponsored by 
the New Jersey Motor Bus Association. Though passed by 
both houses in the state legislature, the bill, which would 
fix rates on the basis of an operating ratio in the propor- 
tion which operating revenue deductions bear to total oper- 


ating revenues, was nixed on the grounds that "further study 
is desirable.* 


CUTS IN THE PROPOSED TAX BOOST if there's a permanent cease- 
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fire in Korea. The already-approved tax increase ($7.5 
billion more on individual incomes), corporation incomes, 

and in excises, will be trimmed, probably to around $5 billion. 
Controls are likely to stay--Congress would like to see its 


way clear to killing them, but the Senators and Representatives 
fear political repercussions. 
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Transit Fares... 


Let’s Take Another Look 


THE AVERAGE TOP EXECUTIVE in the transit in- 
dustry today, if asked to define a “vicious cycle,” 
would probably come up with something like 
this: 


“Mounting operating costs, followed by higher 
fares, followed by decreased riding, followed by 
another jump in costs, followed by a further 
boost in fares, followed by a still larger drop in 
riding, followed by ...”’—and on and on, ad 
nauseam, 


As an exercise in semantics, such a definition 
might leave much to be desired. But your aver- 
age transit executive would say that semantics 
is for the classroom, and that his statement 
covers the problem facing transit today. And 
further, he would insist, that problem typifies a 
“cycle,” and a “vicious” one to boot. 


And so it does. Wage levels and other operat- 
ing costs continue to climb, necessitating, in 
almost every instance, further boosts in fares. 
But how much higher can fares be pushed be- 
fore transit finds that its remaining riders are 
deciding that the ride is no longer worth the 
price? 


Transit has always paid lip service to the 
principle of a sound pricing system for its prod- 
uct—rides. But the fact remains that transit is 
the only segment in the entire transportation 
field which still charges a flat price for a ride. 
In every other transportation medium, the prin- 
ciple of moving people or commodities on a mile- 
age or distance basis has long been recognized. 


During periods when normal economic trends 
prevailed, and when cities were compact units 
with highly concentrated population densities, 
transit leaders did not concern themselves un- 
duly with the soundness or lack of soundness of 
the industry’s pricing system. The controversial 
question of flat fares vs. zone fares never was 
honored with more than a modicum of debate. 


But times and conditions change, and the in- 
dustry’s traditional aloofness on this question 
no longer prevails. This is borne out by the 
views of representative industry leaders con- 
tained in the first of a series of articles on the 
general subject of zone fares, starting in this 
issue on the opposite page. 


This series was designed to spotlight the all- 
important problem of the steadily diminishing 
volume of riding and its consequent effect on the 
financial condition of the transit industry. It 
may very well be that a general application of 
zone fares will not provide the answer to the 
industry’s problem. It could very well be that 
further deflationary trends may justify still 
higher flat fares, as more than one industry 
leader points out in the article starting on the 
opposite page. © 


But the whole question demands close study 
in the light of present day conditions, and that, 
evidently, is exactly what many industry leaders 
are doing in individual instances. However, the 
question is now of sufficient importance on an 
industry-wide scale that it might well be given 
a prominent place on the agenda of the annual 
ATA meeting in October. 

THE EDITORS 
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This is the first in a series of editorial discussions of the controversial zone 
| fare question in the transit industry. They are designed to focus attention 
| on the allimportant problem of the steadily diminishing volume of riding 
| and its consequent effect on the financial condition of the transit industry. 





To Zone or Not to Zone 





around the neck of transit? 


> Has the traditional flat fare system become a “‘noose” 


> How long can transit, plagued by a steady rise in operating 
costs, continue to increase fares before the law of dimin- 
ishing returns sets in? Has it already set in? 


>» At what point will transit begin pricing itself out of the 
transportation market, if it has not done so already? 


> Is the time now ripe for a concerted industry-wide move 
to explore all the possibilities of zone fares as the possible 
solution to transit’s problem of continued decrease in rid- 
ing, particularly short-haul riding? 


By Frank Kane e Managing Editor 


@ IN AN EFForT to obtain answers to 
some of these questior and help 
clarify the many involved, 
Bus TRANSPORTATION asked 60 presi- 
dents and general managers of trans- 
it properties in all parts of the coun- 
try to express their views on the sub- 
ject. 

These 60 top executives were asked 
if they were in agreement with the 
view that flat fares in most communi- 
ties have now reached 
and that further increases 
fares in many cases 


issues 


their ceiling 
in flat 
will no longer 
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serve transit’s best interests. Their 
comments were invited as to the 
value of zone fares as one possible 
solution to the problem of decreased 
transit riding in many of our com- 
munities. 

Traditionally, there always has 
been, and still is, a wide disagree- 
ment in the transit industry regard- 
ing the effectiveness of zone fare 
systems. There are indications now, 
however, that the changing economy 
and the present day manifold prob- 
lems of transit operation have had 
influence on management thinking on 
this subject. This is clear from the 


views of the 60 executives queried by 
Bus TRANSPORTATION, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of whom are now con- 
vinced that zone or distance fares 
provide the possible solution to the 
problem of retaining present riders 
and recapturing riders lost as the 
result of present high flat fares. 

This article, the first in a series, 
deals mainly with the general aspects 
of the zone fare question, together 
with the views of the industry lead- 
ers on the subject. Other phases of 
the case for zone fares will be taken 
up in articles in subsequent issues. 

Continued on next four pages 
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TO ZONE OR NOT TO ZONE... continued 


Industry Leaders Speak Out On Zone Fares 


“Zone fares have been in effect in San Antonio since 
1927. The system works well and we like it. Zone fares 
have enabled us to keep our short-haul riders, maintain 
a relatively low fare in the central zone, and secure an 
adequate fare from our long-haul riders.” 


The quotation above covers the views of Laurence 
Wingerter, Vice President and General Manager of San 
Antonio Transit. To the transit executive beset with high 
operating costs and falling revenues, with an already 
high flat fare which cannot be pushed any higher with- 
out driving still more riders off of his vehicles, Lau- 
rence Wingerter’s words could well serve as the “clinch- 
er” in the case for zone fares. 

The problem, of course, cannot be solved as simply 
as that. Yet, the experience of San Antonio Transit with 
zone fares can be used as some sort of a measuring 
stick by the transit industry, if for no other reason than 
the fact that zone fares “work” in San Antonio. 

Certainly, this fact cannot be overlooked: San An- 
tonio Transit enjoyed a 1.3 per cent increase in riders 
in 1950, while the transit industry as a whole suffered 
a further decline in riders of 9.13 per cent. Here is a 
company which, alone among the big city systems, 
bucked the trend which started in 1946, and gained 
riders in 1950, while comparable-sized operations con- 
tinued to lose riders to conform to the national pattern. 


Need For Change in Fare Structure 


This downward trend has now reached a level where 
it is a matter of serious concern to every management 
group in the transit industry. Coupled with this down- 
ward trend in passengers is the severe upward trend in 
operating costs. As costs have mounted, the general 
practice has been to increase fares. Although increased 
fares have produced some increases in revenues, each 
fare increase has depressed the level of riding still fur- 
thur. Transit management, in the words of one top exec- 
utive, is “going around in circles,” with no clear view 
as to where it will all end. 

Perennially, transit’s chief problem has always in- 
volved the question of a sound pricing system for its 
product—rides. Today, in the light of the adverse eco- 
nomic and other factors affecting transit operation, that 
question is more significant than ever before. Is the flat 
fare system a sound system under present conditions? 
Or is the zone or “distance” fare type of system the one 
which stands the only chance of retaining present riders 
and recapturing lost riders who fell by the wayside 
under high flat fares? 

Essentially, the problem boils down to one of flat fare 
“ceilings” in the various communities. Have these ceil- 
ings been reached, or can flat fares be pushed still high- 
er, regardless of the loss of revenue passengers? If they 
have already been reached, what about zone or distance 
fares? 

What is the present-day thinking on this question on 
the top management level in the transit industry? To 
obtain the answer Bus TRANSPORTATION asked 60 presi- 
dents and general managers of large and small transit 
operations in all parts of the country for their views. 
The answers were, in many cases, surprising. 

There is still strong opposition to zone fares in many 
quarters. But the overwhelming majority of the 60 


executives who were asked to comment are convinced 
that flat fares will no longer serve transit’s best inter- 
ests. Many of these top executives held different views 
even as late as four years ago. 

Typical of the many opinions expressed by transit 
executives is that of W. Marshall Dale, President, Indian- 
apolis Railways: 

“Unless there is some stabilization in wages and other 
forms of operating expenses, and apparently there is 
little interest in the subject now, the higher fares grant- 
ed many transit companies are not producing sufficient 
increased revenues to support the service. To prevent 
pricing ourselves out of business it would seem to me 
that the only avenue now open for increased revenues 
must come from a basic change in the fare structure. 
Zone fares appear to be the method best suited for the 
job of gaining more riders and recapturing passengers 
lost through the increase in fares, particularly the short- 
haul riders.” 

Another large city transit president, E. B. Aslesen, 
Twin City Rapid Transit, said: 

“Decentralization of urban population in recent years 
and a necessary upward trend in transit fares have 
brought to the forefront for real consideration the mat- 
ter of replacing the conventional flat fare with a zone 
fare which is more adequately tailored to fit the measure 
of a passenger’s use of transit service.” 

Mayor Nicholas Udall, top executive of the Phoenix 
system, placed stress on the ceiling factor in relation to 
fares in that city: 

“We agree that flat fares in Phoenix have reached 
a ceiling that should not be exceeded, and that further 
increases in flat fares would not serve our best interests. 
We believe that the zone fare idea is better, and in our 
own case feel that our present 10 cent minimum fare 
for short haul would be best for a distance of say three 
miles, after which some fare zones might well be estab- 
lished.” 

John L. Wilson, former president, St. Louis Public 
Service, had already expressed his views in his 1950 
annual report to stockholders before stepping down from 
the operating helm. In answer to Bus TRANSPORTATION’S 
request, he reiterated these views: 

“The cancerous decentralization of the urban com- 
munity continues at a rapid pace. This trend encour- 
ages greater use of private transportation at the same 
time. It increases the length-of-haul and therefore the 
cost of transporting the transit riders who remain. As 
the length of the average transit ride increases, the 
need for a system of zone fares—a principle widely rec- 
ognized by specialists in the field of transit engineering 
and economics—becomes more apparent and necessary.” 


Zone Fare Operation A Problem 

This principle of the “distance” factor, recognized by 
all forms of transportation except transit, was stressed 
also by A. B. Paterson, President, New Orleans Public 
Service, when he said: 

“We think zone fares planned and adapted to keep 
the fare to a minimum in each zone and not inconveni- 
ence passengers with too many collections enroute offers 
great promise of being a sound solution to our mass 
transportation problem. The principle of transporting 
people and commodities on a mileage basis has long 
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R. H. B. ADAMS, City Railway, Dayton, 0. 
We are of the opinion that zone fares will have to be 
adopted where fares are in excess of ten cents. Many 
short-haul riders are lost and these may be a sizeable 
amount. Fare collection is difficult with zones but it 
can be coped with. 


EDMUND H. TAYLOR, Pres., Worcester Street Railway. 
How can transit be successful in selling the public 
and the commissions on fare improvements when we 
have so many conflicting approaches. Let’s take a 
leaf out of the book of railroads, airlines and other 
utilities where each of these industries has an almost 


identical approach to a better selling price. The sooner 


our industry is recompensed fairly on a “‘length or ride”’ 
basis the quicker transit will become attractive to 
junior executives and investors. 


D. C. HYDE, Gen. Mor., Cleveland Transit. 
Generally the cost of making a round trip increases 
with the distance of the trip. The trend of population 
moving toward the suburbs therefore, adds toour cost 
of service. Continually raising the fare of the short 
rider has not been a satisfactory solution to meet the 


lating our fares to cost of service. Raising flat fares 


long rides. 
Jj. E. EBINGER, Wichita Transportation. 


lies in zone fares, 





been recognized by practically all other forms of suc- 
cessful public transportation. It seems unwise to con- 
tinue to price out of our business the short-haul, profit- 
able riders through increases in flat rate fares.” 

Unquestionably, one of the principal difficulties in the 
operation of any zone fare system is the collection of 
fares and the check identification of riders. But, that 
there are other problems involved, is clearly indicated 
by Wiley L. Moore, President, Jacksonville Coach Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla 

“I concur in the idea that zone fares are the only 
ultimate solution,” he said. “The difficulty is how zone 
fares can be established within city limits when fran- 
chises are generally under direct supervision of city 
governments. Elected officials will usually resist extra 
fares in districts they represent.” 

Atlanta Transit is one of several companies which 
already have begun a study of the zone fare question. 
Vice President John Gerson touches on a particular 
problem found in many southern cities: 

“We believe zone fares are the most equitable method 
of fare collection but have been unable to devise a sys- 
tem of fare collection that will satisfy all the require- 
ments of our passengers. Southern customs complicate 
our problem greatly 

In the opinion of Warren R. Pollard, President, Vir- 
ginia Transit, our largest cities, and cities which cover 
a widespread area with long transit lines and many 
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problem of inadequate revenue from the long rider. It 
seems to me we should move toward more closely re- 


has lost some profitable short haul riding without get- 
ting the fare high enough to pay for the more costly 


We.are convinced that the future of the transit industry 
however, we are still on ten cent 
fare which may or may not be the fare ceiling. Presently 


zoning 


we are giving zone fares serious study, especially in 
the interest of recapturing shorthaul riders. 


C. W. GIFFORD, Pres., Des Moines Railway. 

It is quite, evident that the present straight fares now 
approaching 15 cents cannot be exceeded without a 
substantial reduction in gross income. Our company is 
very seriously considering this situation due to the 
fact that while our present 15 cent fare has produced 
somewhat more revenue, we have lost approximately 
15 per cent of passengers formerly carried under the 
10 cent fare. In our opinion these losses have been 
encountered among the short-haul riders; and while we 
recognize the difficulties of fare collection under a 
zone system, we feel that we shoyld at least experiment 
withthe zone type of fare in order to determine whether 
or not such passengers can be recovered. 


POWELL C. GRONER, Pres., Kansas City Public Service. 
I have long strongly felt that the local transit industry 
must get away from the unsound one-city one-fare 
shibboleth and seek to find a sound and practical plan 
for a fare structure keyed to the distance travelled. We 
are the only segment of the transportation industry 
which largely charges a single rate, irrespective of 
distance travelled and, as that rate has steadily in- 
creased, it has crucified the important short-haul busi- 
ness. 


AUGUST B. HANEKE, Pres., Baltimore Transit. 
The views which | expressed in regard to transit tar- 
iffs in a talk which | made three years ago are, in my 
judgement, just as effective today as they were then. 
dn fact they have taken on added emphasis in view of 
the pressing financial situation. These ideas are 
perhaps the best answer I can give. 


community centers, should seriously consider a zone 
type of fare. e 

“This is especially true of cities which have a flat fare 
at or above 15 cents,” he pointed out. “In medium size 
cities or cities of medium density of population with flat 
fare above ten cents, but below 15 cents they should 
consider an inner zone with a flat 10 cent fare to attract 
short-haul riders. In the small cities or cities with com- 
pact population confined to a small area, the flat fare in 
my opinion will do the job better and be more accept- 
able to the public. This is especially true if the rate of 
fare has not exceeded 10 cents.” 


Flat Fare System Outmoded 


Years ago, when cities were compact units with highly 
concentrated population densities, the flat fare system 
was entirely suitable, according to the view of C. H. 
Forsgard, President, Community Traction, Toledo. But 
the flat fare system is not suitable under present day 
trends, he believes. Higher basic fares, he points out, 
tend to discourage short-haul riding, which represents 
the most profitable type of business. Extension of lines 
into thinly populated areas without an additional incre- 
ment of fare to cover the added cost of the increased 
mileage invariably results in a decrease in net revenue 
for the entire line. 

“In our opinion,” he says, “the time has come when 
mass transportation must either sell the zone fare idea 
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Here’s some thinking on value to 





PRES. E. B. ASLESEN, Twin City Rapid Transit. 

**Each individual property bas to meet special con- 
ditions which are peculiar to its own local situation, 
but to have available carefully considered basic 
conclusions as a guide and pattern would be of inesti- 
mable value. Doubtless the undertaking of a study of 
the fundamentals of this problem by the ATA would 
make such belpf{ul conclusions available to practically 
the country’s entire transit industry and serve to avoid 
costly errors by individual properties.’’ 


PRES. AUGUST HANEKE, Baltimore Transit. 

“It would seem to me most desirable to bave a com- 
mittee of not more than seven or nine representatives 
of the metropolitan transit systems called together by 
the ATA. to spend its entire time working out a model 
tariff structure to best serve mass transportation 
systems under today's conditions. We have already 
indicated to the ATA that we would be glad to lend a 
man for this purpose."’ 


(FORMER) PRES. JOHN L. WILSON, St.Louis Public. 
ice. 
"In our opinion the ATA should make sufficient study 
of the basic zone fare question to support local opera- 
tors in their application of and specific request for this 


An Uncomfortable Ride type of fare. 
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The views expressed by top transit executives indicate the 


to the public or freeze its operations. With this thought 
in mind we have laid the groundwork for the adoption 
of zone fares in the future through revision of our fran- 
chise which was approved by the voters in November 
of last year.” 

Harley L. Swift, President, Harrisburg Railways, is 
of the strong opinion that increases in flat fares; above 
10 cents, as he sees it, have not and will not solve or 
improve the problem of making revenue exceed cost of 
operation and pay dividends. 

“I feel equally as strongly,” he continued, “that a sys- 
tem of zone fares whereby the short-haul rider, now a 
walker, will be retrieved or re-attracted and whereby 
the longer haul rider, now the predominant passenger, 
pays in proportion to the length of his ride, will, plus 
a real live vocal merchandising program, put mass 
transportation back in business. In cities of 250,000 or 
less, a nickel zone fare will give the nickel parking 
meter a run for the money.” 


Zone System Woos Short-haul Traffic 

According to Morris Edwards, President, Cincinnati 
Street Railway, and immediate past president of ATA, 
the “logic, equity and economic soundness of zone fares” 
will become increasingly apparent in the larger cities 
as transit properties, still beset by rising costs, find it 
impossible to make ends meet with flat fares derived 
from still declining traffic. 

‘Discussions about a zone system,” he pointed out, 
“now occupy the center of the stage in Cincinnati where, 
in the absence of some action, a universal fare above 
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15 cents would be well-nigh inevitable after Septem- 
ber 1.” 

H. L. Bollum, President, Springfield (Mass.) Street 
Railway, and present president of ATA, points out that 
his company has operated on a zone fare basis since 
1918. He has this to say: 

“While not a cure for transit’s trouble, a system of 
zones as now in effect here, and in San Antonio and Los 
Angeles, is very desirable in keeping the local short- 
haul fare at its lowest possible rate. It has the effect 
of equitably distributing the cost of transportation some- 
where in proportion to its use. Short-haul traffic is the 
most profitable that an urban transportation company 
has. It is also the traffic that is most difficult to retain 
and naturally most sensitive to poor service . . .” 

Again, it must be emphasized that there are still 
widely divergent opinions on the question of zone fares 
in the transit industry. Only a small minority of those 
queried by Bus TRANSPORTATION disagreed with the idea 
that flat fares have reached their ceiling, but these few 
were articulate. Of these, none was more so than J. A. B. 
Broadwater, President, Capital Transit in Washington. 

“Disagree with your thinking that flat fares have 
reached the ceiling,” he said. “If you have a crystal ball 
and can see where devaluated dollar will end up there 
might be some basis for such positive statement. Some 
positive observations such as yours were made about 
the 10 cent fare. As to advantages and disadvantages 
of zone fares, this is most satisfactorily answered on 
specific local basis with regard for local conditions and 
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the industry of an ATA study 


PRES. EDMUND H. TAYLOR, Worcester Street Railway. 
An immediate study and report of all existing fare zones 
by ATA, accompanied with their considered opinion of 
ideal zone arrangements, would belp unify transit’s 
mad scramble for improved income. 


PRES. A. B. PATERSON, New Orleans Public Service. 
ATA could do urban public and mass transportation 
systems a valuable service by making a thorough study 
of the proper application of zone fares. 


PRES. WILEY MOORE, Jacksonville Coach. 
We believe a study should be made by ATA to deter- 
mine the best method of collecting fares in extra zones 


T. E. LEWIS, Miami Transit. 
The mechanics of operating a zone system of more 
than two zones is now complicated. Therefore, | believe 
that ATA could undoubtedly do a job of studying zone 
fares and the mechanics of handling them. 


PRES. R. R. SMITH, Northern Indiana Transit. 
I believe that a study of zone fares as applied to cities 
in the same population class would be helpful to the 
entire industry. 


PRES. WARREN R. POLLARD, Virginia Transit. 
This whole subject is of such importance to the industry 
that the ATA board of directors should give serious 


of the zone fare question 


consideration to undertaking an up-to-date study for 
its members. 


GEN. MGR. D. C. HYDE, Cleveland Transit. 


Suggested study (by ATA) of zone fares should be of 
great interest and value to the transit industry. 


PRES. C. W. GIFFORD, Des Moines Railways. 


| am heartily in sympathy with the suggestion that the 
ATA appoint a committee to study the possibilities 
involved in the adoption of zone fares. 


PRES. MORRIS EDWARDS, Cincinnati Street Railway. 


A study of the pros and cons of zone fare systems by 
y ATA might be quite useful as educational material 
if it were cast along broad lines of general application, 
but our experience suggests that each city is a case 
unto itself in working out zone and pricing arrange- 
ments, in which event a study by the ATA would be 
somewhat limited in its usefulness. 


PRES. POWER C. GRONER, Kansas City Public Service. 


The transit industry as a whole, and the ATA as its 
trade organization, could do no greater service to it- 
self than develop a sound and practical zone or other 
distance-travelled basis for its fare structure. Many 
efforts have heretofore been made but an answer of 
= application to the industry bas not yet been 
‘oun 


zone fare question is the hottest in the industry today 


political boundaries 
solution to all transit’s 
Gordon G. Steele, Pr 


cannot be construed as the 
financial ills.” 
sident, Portland Traction, was 
another top executive who cautioned against a too- 
ready acceptance of the “ceiling” idea, because of the 
possibility that the pattern of inflationary trends might 
continue into the future 

“Zone fares are not the entire answer to the financial 
stability of urban transit,” President Steele said. “On 
some properties zone fares approximate the flat fares. 
On other properties I do believe the 15 cent flat fare 
the maximum under present money values, but further 
inflationary trends may justify breaking through that 
maximum.” 


Problem of Fare Collection 


A few other transit executives were not inclined to 
commit themselves to a positive position on the overall 
question, pointing out that too much depended on spe- 
cific conditions in any given community. Typical of the 
considered views of this group were those of W. A. 
Alexander, President, Denver Tramways. His views, in 
part, were: 

“We certainly agree that where fares have reached 
their ceiling the continued policy of flat increases would 
be disastrous. Whether that ceiling has been reached or 
not in our opinion depends entirely upon a survey of 
sentiment in the particular city involved, and experi- 
ences in other cities are of little or no value in deter- 
mining that question. The advisability of the inaugura- 
tion of zone fares we believe likewise should be deter- 
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mined by an extensive survey of the particular city 
involved.” 

Regardless of any possible advantages obtained, the 
operation of a zone fare system does present numerous 
difficulties not found in the ordinary flat fare system. 
Fare collection problems, efficient methods of rider 
identification, equitable zoning of the community, are 
just a few of the difficulties encountered. On the assump- 
tion that much “know-how” might be gained from a 
thorough study of the whole zone fare question, the 60 
transit executives were as«.d to comment on the pos- 
sible value of such a study which might be carried out 
through the facilities and personnel of the American 
Transit Association. 

Although a few of these executives questioned the 
possible value of any such study conducted by ATA, 
a large number agreed that such a study might be of 
considerable help to the industry. Some of the views 
on this question are printed in the boxed areas on these 
pages. 

Harley L. Swift, President, Harrisburg Railways, tak- 
ing a “free swing” at the problem, came up with this 
comment: 

“What deters zone fares is basically zone fare collec- 
tion. . . The added zone fare or fares for the zone into 
which the passenger is alighting is the final and only 
answer to successful zone fares, not a study of zone 
fares. Surely there must be a wide-awake manufacturer 
or engineer who can manufacture or design a satis- 
factory rear door fare collection device, the true answer 
to the zone fare prayer.” 
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MAINTENANCE CHAMPS put on the feed bag. Here is the 
Burlington-American shop force at Los Angeles,one of the win- 


ners of the Maintenance Incentive pennant. As well as a banquet, 
this happy crew pull down cash prizes for their achievement. 


This New Approach to a Maintenance Incentive 


RESULTS ... A whopping 35% slash in road failures for Burlington Trans- 
portation Co. & American Buslines, Inc. within a year. 


RESULTS ... A better understanding between drivers and maintenance 
forces. Drivers realize that they have a stake in making the program succeed, 


and pitch in to put it over. 


RESULTS ... A steadily increasing efficiency throughout the maintenance 
department, coupled with general uplift in employee morale. 


G. FISCHBACH e Vice-President in Charge of Maintenance 


@ MANY BUS COMPANIES employ var- 
ious methods of compensating drivers 
for accident-free operation. Today it 

ms to be recognized that incentive 
programs have been in part responsi- 
ble for the improvement in safety 
turn has resulted in a pro- 
portionate reduction in accident costs. 

It has long been the belief of our 
companies that if some maintenance 
incentive program could be devised 
to demonstrate to our maintenance 
employees that their efforts will be 
appreciated as well as the drivers’, a 


which in 


much better feeling would exist. 
With this idea in mind we set out to 
devise a program to impress upon 
maintenance employees the impor- 
tance of their work coupled with 
some appropriate recognition. 

On May 1, 1950, after considerable 
study, we initiated a program for the 
prevention of road failures based on 
shop efficiency. We had many rea- 
sons for approaching our problem 
from a road failure point of view. 
Road failures are a very costly item 
of expense and we believed that by 


concentrating on this theme em- 
ployees could be stimulated to be on 
the alert for methods of servicing 
equipment that would prevent road 
failures. This would not only elimi- 
nate considerable unnecessary ex- 
pense but would also improve the 
overall attitude among employees 
and increase our efficiency in all 
maintenance activities. 

Because of the many different types 
of operations, the bus industry has 
no standard definition for the term 
road failure. Our companies define 
a road failure as being any delay of 
a half-hour or more that is attrib- 
uted to a faulty mechanical condition 
of the coach. Delays caused by tire 
failure and running out of fuel are 
not considered failures as it is the 
driver’s responsibility to check the 
tires at the start of his assignment 
and to determine if the vehicle has 
been fueled properly. 


Based on Shop Performance 
Our program is based upon shop 


performance evaluated by the num- 
ber of miles operated per road fail- 
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A WHITE ELEPHANT goes to the losers in the Maintenance derby, and they are saddled 
with it until they go ahead of other shops. Naturally, they're eager to be rid of it. 


Program is Getting Results 


ure. The system records as well as 
local shop averages determine the 
significance of the prize awards. Each 
shop is credited with the miles op- 
erated by all coaches maintained by 
that shop and in like manner all road 
failures are charged to the shop which 
is responsible for maintaining the 
coach that is involved 


Three Forms of Awards 


A goal of 80,000 miles per road 
failure was established for the sys- 
tem as well as each shop in our sys- 
tem. To be eligible for the “regular” 
award an individual shop must first 
achieve this goal; then to be able to 
receive a double or “capital” award 
the system average must also exceed 
this goal. We definitely did not wish 
to set our sights so high that it might 
be impossible for anyone to win an 
award. Recognition of achievement 
stimulates interest 

The Company recognizes shops 
whose averages exceed the goal by 
offering three forms of awards: 

1. A banquet, including entertain- 

ment, is given for all mainte- 


nance employees of that shop. 
One of our key personnel of 
the maintenance department is 
present at these banquets not 
only to offer congratulations to 
the employees but also to dis- 
cuss weak points, improvements 
and other problems in connec- 
tion with maintenance proce- 
dures. 

Significant cash prizes are given 
at the banquet at which all 
maintenance employees of the 
winning shops are in attendance. 
To stimulate interest in road 
failure experience of the entire 
system the value of these cash 
prizes is doubled when the sys- 
tem average likewise exceeds 
the goal. 


. Winning shops are awarded a 


very attractive banner which is 
put on display. This banner sig- 
nifies an efficient shop and it 
has been our experience that 
shop employees are very proud 
of this token of accomplishment; 
even more so than we had an- 
ticipated. 


As each contest is of four months 
duration, we have three such con- 
tests during the year. 

Due to various definitions of a road 
failure in the bus industry a com- 
parison of mileage frequency experi- 
ence between companies is not con- 
sidered particularly valid. However, 
as evidence of improvement, our ex- 
perience for the year preceeding the 
initiation of the program was 67,396 
miles per road failure. Since the in- 
stigation of the maintenance incen- 
tive program based upon road fail- 
ures the average has increased to 
90,725 miles per road failure, a gain 
of nearly 35 per cent. In as much 
as many of the details of the contest 
are based upon our particular oper- 
ation we will not attempt to go fur- 
ther as to details of the plan. 


Only a Start 


However, it is our opinion at the 
present time that the plan now in 
effect has paid dividends by the pre- 
vention of road failures, increased 
efficiency throughout the maintenance 
department and fostered great im- 
provement in the morale of all main- 
tenance employees. We have also 
found that our plan has helped create 
a better understanding between driv- 
ers and maintenance forces. In as 
much as better maintenance means 
improved equipment and better 
working conditions, drivers have been 
most cooperative in making this pro- 
gram a success. 

In view of our accomplishments to 
date we are stressing to our mainte- 
nance employees that the program 
now in effect is only a start and that 
we hope it will develop into some- 
thing more as time goes by. 

In conclusion we would like to say 
that it is very important that some 
means of recognition be given main- 
tenance employees to stimulate the 
desires of young men in the automo- 
tive mechanical field. So little has 
been done in the development of 
higher skilled maintenance personnel 
that today the industry is being pe- 
nalized for such neglect. 





CORRECTION 
In the article “More Miles Per Gal- 
lon In Diesel Operation” (June, 
PP 39-40-41) attention is called to the 
fact that the fuel injectors are cali- 
brated in “milliliters” not “milli- 
meters" as stated. 





























“They're the bus company’s president, vice- 

president and treasurer. Since the PSC 

wouldn't let them abandon this run, they simply 
HAD to boost patronage.” 











The Dilemma of Transit 
OR 
Who's Got the Answer ? 


The industry urgently needs 
a hard-hitting national program—one that 
faces up to its problems ina realistic fashion 


By George J. MacMurray 
Former Associate Editor, Bus TRANSPORTATION 


cal picture of the industry proves this. Certainly this 
picture is not a pleasant one. Nor do the prospects for 
the future, either immediate or remote, appear to be 
reassuring, present adverse economic factors being what 
they are 
Costs of operation are exceedingly high. Payrolls are 
taking about 55 to 60 cents of every dollar of revenue. 
Over a ten-year period which included the war years 
the industry earned an average of only 2.6 per cent on 


Tae BY AND LARGE, is in the doldrums. The statisti- . 
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its investment. At no time during that period did earn- 
ings reach more than 4.1 per cent. In 1950 the industry 
had an estimated operating revenue of $1,474,000,000 
and a net of only $77,800,000, a decrease of 10.5 per 
cent under the final 1949 figure. 

If the end of the present upward spiral of costs is 
not in sight, neither is the end of the downward trend 
in transit riding. A combination of reduced volume of 
riding and increased costs—notwithstanding increased 
fares—has reduced net earnings to a dangerously low 
level. That record of earnings is not one to attract new, 
long-term financing which would ease the burden of 
fixed charges. 


Bring the Facts to the Public 

In short, this is the present dilemma of transit com- 
panies in most cities, and, incidentally, it makes no dif- 
ference -whether the properties are privately or pub- 
licly owned. Over many years there is nothing in the 
experience with public operation of transit systems to 
indicate that the municipal operations offer any advan- 
tages over private operation. Among the highest fares 
charged are those of the Chicago Transit Authority, the 
publicly-owned system that ubligates the management 
to charge fares that will make the undertaking «selt” ? 
supporting. And speaking of fares, the question that 
naturally arises is whether wider application of the 
controversial zone fare is not the answer to some of 
the industry’s financial problems. 

In the light of these facts, it is not surprising that men 
in management with their backs to the wall, as it were, 
are casting about for the answer. Men within the in- 
dustry are constantly exchanging ideas in conference, 
in sectional and in other meetings. Men not in the in- 
dustry have frequently contributed to the discussions 
of what is best to be done. A speaker at the 1949 meet- 
ing of the American Transit Association who entitled 
his subject “Bankruptcy—Socialization—Profit—Which?” 
was so pointed in his remarks as to wonder aloud 
whether his remarks “would be allowed to be published 
in the proceedings of this meeting.” Highly critical as 
were some of these remarks, they were nevertheless 
published in full. 

The industry has never shied from criticism and sug- 
gestion, however pointed that criticism may have been. 
Advice to the industry here was to concentrate on 
finances—and on the making of profits. To that end it 
was suggested that the industry “stop living in the past 
and throw precedent out of the window.” The speaker 
suggested that doctors be called in since “too long we 
have administered remedies concocted by ourselves.” 

Cognizance was taken of the fact that physically the 
industry was in good shape as a result of new equip- 
ment purchases and rehabilitation of plants made with 
money accumulated in the relatively short-lived flush 
wartime period. Still, in a general boom year like 1948, 
the industry, as a group, made a mere pittance of net 
profit—the lowest of all the national groups save only 
aviation. 

For the benefit of the transit industry, the gas, coal 
and other industries have all been cited as having been 
revitalized by finding new outlets for their products. 
The parallel here is not a true one, but it is not without 
value. A service so essential as is trgnsit to the welfare 
of all citizens, particularly those in large metropolitan 
areas, should be susceptible to medication. 

Admirable as are many of its present public relations 
efforts, the industry should intensify its drive to have 
those who represent the general public bring the facts 
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of the essentiality of public transportation to the fore. 
Merchants, property owners, the elected representatives 
of the public and other influential elements in the com- 
munity can do much to help bring about improved 
transit. As Bus TRANSPORTATION said some time ago, 
these influential segments of the population can among 
others do these things 


> Encourage revision of traffic rules and urge accept- 
ance of staggered working hours to help crack traffic 
bottlenecks and speed transit movement 


>» Advocate moves to speedeand streamline regulatory 
thinking to conform to the present competitive position 
of transit. 


>» Recognize the problems of rising costs of operation 
and support moves for increased fares, or zone fares, if 
such moves appear to provide the only solution to trans- 
it’s financial problems 


> Urge relief from the many uncalled-for forms of tax- 
ation specifically levied against transit. 


> Weigh carefully the proved merits of private owner- 
ship of transit before lending support to the questionable 
claims made for municipal ownership. 

It is here that the high echelons among management 
can exercise their influence by helping to galvanize 
into constructive action moves to the ends just men- 
tioned. This is public relations in its most substantial 
form. This is not special pleading, since the community 
as a whole stands to benefit more than does the indi- 
vidual transit property. As indicated previously, the so- 
called man in the street may be oblivious to the financial 
and economic plight of the company that transports 
him, but he is not blind to efforts by the representatives 
of the community made in his behalf and destined to 
put into effect changes which tend to improve the serv- 
ice which he patronizes 

On the whole, this man in the street is not interested 
in statistics, but he is interested when the application 
of principles, however sponsored, assure him better serv- 
ice and tend to keep down the cost of service to him. 
This should be fully explored by management. 

Good public relations are essential and one of the 
avenues to that end is a broader acceptance of Transit 
Progress Day as a highly desirable activity. This is more 
than a mere stunt. It is a visual demonstration not lost 
on a public which for the most part is left cold by statis- 
tical and other statements. Transit Progress Day identi- 
fies transit with progress. (See page 44). 


A New Challenge to the Industry 
If the coming of the automobile introduced into the 
transit field a new competitive factor, it also brought a 
new tool to the transit industry. Even if in some in- 


stances companies had in a sense to be pushed into ac- 
ceptance of automotive vehicles, the industry has kept 
pace with the changes. This is something visual. 

Early in the present century the then newer forms of 
transportation rolled back the perimeters of the cities to 
a distance of perhaps five miles from the city center. 
Within a short time after the coming of the automobile 
an additional area was opened to possible urban resi- 
dence. This rolled back the perimeter to more than fif- 
teen miles from the city center. Transit met the chal- 
lenge which this change imposed upon it. This was a 
civic change that saw the development of many local 
shopping centers far removed from’ the downtown busi- 
ness and trade centers 
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It would, indeed, be difficult to put the plight of 
transit more succintly than do some of the industry 
spokesmen. As one of them said recently, there was 
something incongruous in the parlous condition of a 
service so essential as transit, an industry which in our 
modern way of life verily takes its position alongside of 
clothing, fuel, shelter and, not too remotely, food. To 
him it was amazing to find that among the essential 
things of life transit systems generally are the single 
exception to good financial position and good earnings. 
Despite its essentiality, transit systems in certain large 
metropolitan areas are in bankruptcy, undergoing re- 
organization, in the hands of committees or trustees, 
subsidized in the form of municipal ownership, or in 
financial position bordering on poor credit. 

Despite this seeming desperate situation, individuals 
and groups that have been successful in other fields of 
business endeavor have recently bought into a number 
of transit properties, seeing prospects for profits through 
the application of business methods that have been 
lapplied successfully by them in other fields. 

In the light of the statistics of the industry already 
cited this may seem contradictory, but there must be 
reassuring elements in the transit picture not readily 





“It's time for the industry to stop liv- 
ing in the past and throw precedent 
out the window." 





apparent to others which have prompted these interests 
to hazard their cash and their reputations for business 
acumen. 

Down through the years there is ample evidence that 
the industry has risen to the occasion when threatened 
by adverse economic and financial factors. Right now 
there is the instance of the ATA War Program Com- 
mittee which actively took the lead in presenting the 
industry’s requirements to Washington, with NAMBO, 
and manufacturers and industry publications partici- 
pating in this effort. In each of the instances the situa- 
tions with which special committees and executives in 
the industry dealt were beyond the scope of activity 
of the regular staff of the ATA, loaded down as it is 
with its day-to-day problems. 

In the situation as it has been briefly recapitulated 
here there is nothing new, nothing not already known 
to those in the industry. The effort here has been merely 
to point it up. With plans now getting under way for 
another national convention, there would seem to be 
the necessity even greater than ever before to lay out 
a program for intensive consideration of ideas that 
would help revitalize the transit industry. 

Transit management has the needed technical skill. 
What it needs now is an intensified national program 
planned to cope with the adverse economic and other 
factors by which the industry is beset. There is real 
merit in the suggestion that a committee of ten be ap- 
pointed, five from the industry and five from other in- 
dustries, to inquire into the situation and suggest a 
course of action. 

It is a condition, not a theory, that confronts us. The 
destiny of the industry is bound up in how well that 
condition is overcome by management acting through, 
by and with the resources of the American Transit 
Association. 

That is the challenge to the transit industry. It must 
be met. 
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TYPICAL PHONE POSITION gives easy access to short haul and 


long distance wheeldex wheels, provides pigeon-holes for keeping 











time-tables handy, books with short haul route descriptions. All these 


plus master tariff (rear), speeds handling of each successive call. 


Information, Please 


Queries on fares to Hoboken or Hollywood, schedules to Miami or 
Montreal, or making the first race at Jamaica are all routine to 
the staff of the $24,000,000 Port Authority bus terminal in New 
York. Here’s how they handle the “‘question and answer” job. 


By Cameron Day 
Assistant Editor 


@ Most Everyone, this time of year, 
way to an occasional twinge 

ympathy for the badgered base- 
¥ umpire. Most everyone, that is, 
except Samuel Dybes, who figures he 
has a tougher job than any ballpark 
arbiter. And there is no doubt he 
doe As chief information agent for 
the giant Port Authority Bus Ter- 
New York, Dybes has a 


gives 


minal in 


delicate, double-barreled responsibil- 
ity: to satisfy the steady deluge of 
rider demands for all sorts of infor- 
mation; and to do this so that no 
partiality is shown one bus carrier 
over another. And the terminal now 
has 26 lines to satisfy on this score. 

Heading the information service, in 
itself, is a king-sized assignment, all 
apart from the ticklish requirements 
of the task. The Port Authority runs 
a round-the-clock information pro- 
gram, maintaining a central informa- 


tion booth on the main terminal level, 
and a telephone information service. 
To handle heavy summer weekend 
travel, it also plants auxiliary infor- 
mation desks on the suburban and 
long distance levels of the sprawling 
terminal. 

Personnel and equipment for all 
this wili cost about $190,000 annually. 
But the round figures tell little of the 
story, which properly starts with the 
telephone service. Tucked quietly 
away among the second-floor offices, 
the telephone room is relatively small 
—about 30 by 30 feet—and it func- 
tions without fuss or fanfare. Thirty- 
five girls, plus three supervisors, ex- 
pertly handle an average of 2,200 
calls in a 24-hour stretch. There are 
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12 positions, each with 18 trunk lines 
and the necessary aids for the most 
prompt and complete service possible. 

To begin with, a call comes in di- 
rectly through a special number, 
without being relayed by the main 
switchboard. Each call, on the aver- 
age, takes about 70 seconds, during 
which the caller can find out what 
lines go to a certain point, the run- 
ning times, regular and commutation 
fares, and almost anything else he 
can think of. 


What Line Shall I Take? 

By this time the answering tech- 
nique has been so refined that the 
girls know how to satisfy the caller 
quickly, while using the utmost tact 
and courtesy. It has been found that 
25 to 30 calls per hour is a satisfac- 
tory average for one position. This is 
by no means a fast pace, but it al- 
lows ample time to give each com- 
peting line a fair shake. With so many 
carriers involved, particularly on 
short hauls, an agent could have as 
many as six or seven competing com- 
panies to mention for the same run. 

For instance, a might ask 
for a trip to Union City, N. J. The 
girl on this would tell him that Pub- 
lic Service Interstate Transportation 
had five different routes to that point; 
North Boulevard Transportation, In- 
ter-City Transportation, and Hudson 
Bus Transportation two each; and 
Orange and Black one 

Having given all the 
the agent will ask the 
preference. He probably won’t have a 
name to offer, but perhaps he recalls 
some line’s color scheme. If he does, 
the agent has a color chart handy so 
that she can identify the line. This 
may dispose of that cz 

If not, the rider is apt to pop the 
tough one: what line shall I take? 
The agent dodges this neatly by ask- 
ing for the exact street location of the 


ride! 


dope on this, 
rider for a 


trip. Then, by referring to a nearby 
map, she notes the run nearest that 
street and passes it along as the logi- 
cal choice. This, of cor >, eliminates 
any suggestion of partiality and usu- 
ally takes care of the situation. But, 

Se Clo 
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in any case, no one line is ever named 
as preferable to another under any 
circumstances. 

This method of dispensing infor- 
mation does much to keep all bus 
lines and customers content. But 
there is a lot more to maintaining the 
service’s high standard of efficiency. 
Each of the 12 positions is clocked 
by an automatic counter, giving the 
hour-by-hour count on incoming 
calls. This, of course, provides figures 
on the number of calls per girl per 
hour. And these figures are graphed 
so that the supervisor can tell if cov- 
erage is right for peak periods. The 
supervisor also keeps a close check 
on matters through a special phone 
connection which allows her to cut 
in on any conversation without either 
the information clerk or caller being 
interrupted. And she can prompt an 
agent at any time without the caller 
knowing it. 


Wheels Within Wheels 

Things are going smoothly now but, 
when the service began last Decem- 
ber, the Port Authority wasn’t sure 
it could satisfy all of the people all 
of the time. For one thing, the vari- 
ous carriers watched developments 
warily, ready to complain if anything 
like favoritism was spotted. Well 
aware of this, the Port Authority 
hired the original group of 23 infor- 
mation gals (now 35) as green hands, 
so that they could be trained to ap- 
proach the job with complete impar- 
tiality. This maneuver turned out as 
planned, and the service is geared 
to improve steadily the quality and 
scope of its operation. 

Each position is now equipped with 
two wheeldex wheels, one holding 
1,800 cards giving complete informa- 
tion on short hauls throughout New 
Jersey, the other with 2,000 cards 
covering long distance trips to every 
state in the Union, Canada, Mexico, 
Alaska. Cards are kept up-to-the- 
minute on long haul fares, taken from 
the master tariffs supplied by Na- 
tional Bus Traffic Association. 

These wheels, of course, are for 
regular use. In addition to these, the 
service is now building up a “points- 
of-interest” wheel so that informa- 
tion can be given on directions to 
parks, armories, special buildings, 
race tracks and resorts within a 100- 
mile radius. And, for a change of 
pace, there are many inquiries on 
New Jersey cemeteries. Along with 
this sort of assistance to the public, 
the department must have current 
information on charter service. Final- 
ly, the telephone room answers some 
200 letters a month, in as much de- 
tail as requested. 


Working in cl coordination with 
the Port authenttl engineering de-) 
partment, Roy Nafziger, assistant to 
Superintendent Lee C. Webb, de- 
signed the phone room with remark- 
able economy of space. Each phone 
position is surrounded with a clus- 
ter of props. These, literally, place 
the needed information sources right 
at the girl’s finger-tips. However, 
even with this well-devised set-up, 
it seems likely that the room will be 
expanded. The first week an auto- 
matic count was taken (in April) 
calls averaged 1,592 daily. Except for 
a slight dip the next week, the trend 
has been rapidly upward to its pres- 
ent figure of 2,200. 


While all this varied activity goes 
on in the telephone room, the central 
information booth downstairs is han- 
dling a constant flow of questions 
with the same dispatch and scrupu- 
lous protection of each line’s inter- 
ests. And, here again, demands on the 
service are upping all the time. This 
main booth started with eight men, 
divided in three eight-hour shifts, 
now has 15, and an extra six hands 
have been put on for the summer. 
Built in segments to permit its ex- 
pansion, the booth will be enlarged 
shortly. 


One Happy Terminal Family 
There are some headaches in keep- 
ing up with this mounting activity, 
which will be stepped up even more 
as new lines join the terminal fam- 
ily. One of these stems from com- 


panies announcing schedules, and 
then not following them, thus snar]l- 
ing the information routine. Another 
is that information from the com- 
panies comes through in fragments, 
making it tough to wrap up for a 
rider. 

But these are only minor snags. 
“My main problem,” Dybes says, “re- 
mains the same: trying to keep ev- 
erybody happy.” This is one of those 
intangibles that can’t be reduced to 
curves on a graph. But if there is any 
doubt that the problem is well in 
hand, the ever-increasing hum and 
bustle of the terminal itself gives the 
answer. 
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1. Engine Dynamometer ‘Road Tests” All Powerplants 


THE PURPOSE of testing the per- 

of engines without having 
» road test, an engine dyna- 
was purchased in 1946 from 
Manufacturing Co. All 
es new or rebuilt are run in on 
machine for approximately three 
required to meet a 
standard which has been set up by 
the CCC maintenance department 
over-haul shop. 


1iomete} 


‘layton 


ind are 


unit 


This machine will handle all types 
of engines used in Aerocoach, A.C.F. 
GMC and Beck buses. 

As the engine mechanic watches 
the performance of a particular en- 
gine, he can make the adjustments, 
such as carburetor setting, governor 
setting and timing; check for water 
or oil leaks, and make all necessary 
corrections or adjustments to obtain 
maximum engine efficiency. 


CCC has cut down the length of 
time a bus is tied up for engine 
change by about four hours. This is 
due to the fact that after the engine 
is removed from the dynamometer 
and installed in bus it is ready for 
immediate schedule. Failures, which 
normally come from a new engine, 
have been virtually eliminated. To 
the engine dynamometer goes much 
of the credit for the improved engine 
life which CCC has been experienc- 
ing. 


How Modern Shop Equipment Helps The 


Carolina Coach Co. Keep Costs In Line 


Six worthwhile devices, as described and evaluated by E. W. Guess, 


CCC's superintendent of equipment. Maybe these can help save time, 


pare expenses, promote personal safety, provide space economy, 


and improve overall efficiency in your own shop. 
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2. Pressure Type Oil Dispenser-Grease Pit Equipment 


Two 275-gallon storags 
ed on the wall of 

serve as reservoirs f 30 
SAE oil. A transfer ump 
oil from the barrels 
delivered to these 2 
tainers. The tanks are 


nks mount- 
CCC garage 


conveys 
which -it is 
-gallon con- 
uipped with 


and 40 


Lincoln air pressure type gages which 
shows quantity of oil in storage tanks 
at all times. The pump is designed 
especially for handling motor oil and 
boosts the pressure to 300 pounds 
thus enabling service man to dispense 
oil through Lincoln meter at the end 


3. Hydraulic Puller With Double Acting Ram 


THIS HYDRAULIC pull 
angle drive gear off ain shaft of 
GMC 4101 and 4102 transmissions. 
Gear in reverse posit is also re- 


machine pulls 
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placed with same puller. Before this 
machine was put into use, the gear 
had to be driven off with possible 
danger to the gear and other trans- 





of hose at rate of 12 quarts per min- 
ute. The service man can tell at all 
times the amount of oil being put 
into the engine crankcase. 

By mounting these tanks on the 
wall, space is saved and ofl is kept 
warmer in winter, thus easier to dis- 
pense. Oil is saved: there is no drip 
from meter, no dirt can enter oil. 


mission parts as well as endangering 
the men at work. Moreover, it was 
as difficult to replace the gear as to 
pull it off. With the puller by the 
use of its double acting hydraulic 
ram both jobs can be done with the 
one puller. This useful device saves 
approximately 40 minutes of man- 
power on each operation. 

The hydraulic ram is also used for 
pulling differential side bearings, 
which formerly was a lengthy and 
difficult job. The puller was made in 
the CCC machine shop from surplus 
material. Most of the cost was in- 
volved in labor. 


Continued on next page 
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MODERN SHOP EQUIPMENT. 


4. Angle Drive Transmission Stand 


Durine the year 1950, this piece of equipment was made 
the CCC machine shop for purpose of economy 
and safety in rebuilding transmissions. Since the stand 
is an adjustable gear type unit it provides greater con- 
venience for the machinist when rebuilding a transmis- 
sion. Also there is less fatigue due to the fact the stand 
be positioned to the correct height preferred by the 
It reduces need for helpers, resulting in ap- 
proximately one-third reduction of man hours per job. 
permits the job to be done safer, faster, better 
and more economically. Although the stand was de- 

i to handle the angle drive GMC transmissions, it 


up by 


Cal 
individual 


It also 


) is used for other types. 


6. Automatic Bus Washer Speeds 


In 1948 CCC purchased a Blackhall 
bush washer which has proved a big 
cutting down servicing. The 
washer enables servicemen 
front and rear and inside, 
roughly wash and have a bus 
ady for the inspection pit in six to 


factor in 
automat 


to clean 


+ « continued 


proper position. 


5. Brake Spider Jig For ACF IC-41 


THE BRAKE spider jig shown here was designed for use 
on ACF Model IC-41. The brake spiders are set up in 
Tobin-Arp line boring machine and the jig is attached 
to the spider. With this set-up a more accurate align- 
ment is obtained thus locating brake shoes in their 


After anchor pin holes are bored to a standard size, 
it is possible to replace bushings when necessary with- 
out having to do another machine job. Before this ‘ma- 
chine was designed, worn spiders had to be replaced 
with new ones, which proved expensive. By reclaiming 
these spiders with this device about two-thirds of the 


cost of new spiders is saved. 


Servicing 
10 minutes. This also includes re- 
fueling. These operations formerly 
took seven workmen 20 minutes to 
complete. The actual washing opera- 
tion requires only one-half minute 
because the washer is fully automatic. 
As the bus enters the specially 


built house for this operation it is 
fueled, swept and mopped, windows 
on inside cleaned, washed on front 
and rear. Then bus enters the washer 
track where an electric eye switch 
opens spray jets. The first section of 
jets loosen all dirt and, as it moves 


on, the bus comes in contact with 
five revolving brushes. 
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SAFETY DIRECTOR WILLIAM M. CORRIGAN KEEPS CLASSES SMALL, THUS HOLDS HIS OPERATORS’ ATTENTION. 


The Worcester Way to Safety 


By Robert B. Temple ¢ News Editor 
@ THERE WAS A sudd: ud “bang.” A startled driver 
jammed on his brakes. The big bus came to a stop. 
Thirty other kibitzing bus drivers swarmed out to meas- 
ure, see just how far the bus had traveled between 
explosion and final stopping place. 


Sound like an accident? Actually, it’s a trick that 
Worcester Street Railway Co. uses to prevent accidents, 
a trick to which the Massachusetts company’s William 


M. Corrigan, superv of personnel and chairman of 
the accident prevention committee, gives much of the 
credit for an “unprecedented” decline in Worcester’s 
accident rate. And when he says unprecedented he 
means it. A line graph of accidents for the Worcester 
property, beginning with January 1, 1950, and ending 
with April 30, 1951, ks like a picture of the way 
your favorite common stock dropped in the early de- 
pression years. It’s gone straight down. 

Bill Corrigan has a right to be proud of the way he’s 
forced down the ac« nt figure. Here’s how it fell: in 
the first quarter of year, there were 416 reported 


accidents involving Worcester Street Railway Co. em- 
ployees. During the same period for this year, the figure 
was 36.5 per cent lower, 264. Total accidents involving 
operators alone: first quarter 1950—367; first quarter 
1951—212, down 42.2 per cent. 

Have a look at the traffic accidents for the same two 
quarters: in 1950, there were 233 traffic accidents in- 
volving operators, 79 of them “chargeable.” This year, 
there were 161 (off 30.9 per cent), only 47 of them 
chargeable (off 40.5 per cent). 

Even the folks who ride the Worcester buses got into 
the act. They managed to get hurt 134 times in Janu- 
ary, February and March of 1950, but only 51 times 
in the first three months of the current year, so that 
figure is down a fat 61.9 per cent. Total chargeable 
passenger accidents: first quarter 1950: twelve; first 
quarter 1951: four. That’s a 66.7 per cent drop, a highly 
pleasing one to safety man Corrigan. 

The factors he pays real attention to, however, are 
the ones that mean the most, the traffic accidents per 
100,000 miles operated, and the passenger accidents per 
million passengers carried. Continued on next page 
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STOP SIGNS sometimes fail to stop heedless motorists, who dart 
from side streets into main traffic arteries, drivers are warned. 


Both of them look good for Worcester. There were 
13.73 accidents for every 100,000 miles operated in the 
first three months of last year, but only 9.48 this time 
around. That’s a 31.0 per cent decrease. There were 
13.97 people hurt for every million carried in the first 
quarter of 1950, only 6.17 this year. And that’s a 55.8 
decline: Chargeably speaking, the picture’s even prettier. 
Chargeable traffie accidents per 100,000 miles operated 
in the first quarter of 1951 were down 40.6 per cent, 
from 4.66 to 2.77. And chargeable passenger accidents 
per million people carried were off 61.6 per cent, from 
1.25 for .48. Those are figures to gladden the heart of 
any safety director. 


Basic Concepts Were Changed 


How did Corrigan do it? Let him tell it... “Prior 
to February, 1950, our attack on the high frequency of 
accidents lay for the most part in weeding our accident- 
prone operators out. Basically, this program attacked the 
cause of the accident after it happened and failed to 
impart the benefit of one operator’s bad experience to 
the other operators. It was impractical to diverge from 
this method without first laying a solid foundation and 
ground-work designed to build up the confidence of the 
operators in the work of the accident prevention com- 
mittee (formed early in 1950) and its avowed intent to 
help the operators to prevent accidents.” 

3ack when the accident prevention committee was 
founded, the Worcester company’s safety record was 
average—-better than some and worse than others—but 
company officers worried because the accident rate was 
worsening little by little. The answer was a committee 
made up of company officers, Corrigan, the managers 
of the firm’s two city-suburban runs, and an outsider, a 
safety engineer from the Massachusetts Bonding Co. 
For six months they talked things over, reviewed causes 
of past accidents, then decided that their bus drivers 
needed an education—not just lectures, no threats, but 
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SUDDEN STOPS by rash motorists cause trouble, as evidenced by 
these what-not-to-do photos for Worcester drivers’ instruction. 


proper instruction on what they’d have to do to avoid 
future accidents. 

First the committee did all it could to help cut acci- 
dents, before tackling the drivers’ program. The shop 
put grab bars next to the steps on buses that didn’t 
have them when they came from the manufacturer. On 
some buses reflective scotchlite was taped on to warn 
passengers of the step up. (No amount of signs or of 
drivers chanting “Watch your step” seemed to help cut 
falling injuries, but the reflective tape did.) Limbs of 
trees overhanging routes were cut off, the drivers’ visi- 
bility improved. Turnarounds at the ends of routes were 
changed so that almost never now does a driver have 
to back his vehicle, but makes a loop instead. Rearview 
mirrors were standardized, located in the same place on 
all the various makes of the company’s 205 buses. The 
program attracted the attention of the Worcester Police 
Department, which helped out by restricting parking 
on some of the crowded parts of the company’s routes. 


Informality Was The Watchword 


Then, in September, 1950, began Phase I of the safety 
course for the 375 operating employees of the Worcester 
Street Railway Co. It was made just as informal as 
possible, on company time, with the blessing of the 
union, in order to hold the drivers’ confidence. It cost 
the firm $4 a man—two hours straight time plus a meal 
ticket. Thirty drivers were loaded onto a bus, driven 
to a secluded street on the outskirts of the Massachusetts 
city. There they learned lesson one: the danger of 
following another vehicle too closely. It was a graphic 
demonstration, entailed the use of a detonator, a gadget 
which produced the effect described in the first para- 
graph of this article. 

The use of a detonator, of course, is not exactly new 
in the safety training of fieet operators. What seems to 
be new, however, is Corrigan’s very simple method of 
detonation, which is explained below. 
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THE PUBLIC has something to learn about safety, too. They were 


warned by posters displayed in the company's downtown terminal. 


Bill Corrigan, who says that when the program be- 
gan, the company’s biggest worry was on-board injuries 
caused by too sudden stops, claims that drivers didn’t 
believe how long it took them to stop a bus until they 
tried it. Shown ICC figures on safe following distances, 
the typical comment was Oh, I’ve got fast reflexes, 
I can stop a bus on a dime 


Chalk Made Detonator Foolproof . 
The detonator showed ’em different. Supervisor Cor- 


rigan used a target pist loaded it with chalk. He 
told the drivers he’d fire it straight down from a win- 
dow in the front of the bus, asked them to stop as fast 
as they safely could when they heard the gun go off. 
The chalk, of course, made a mark on the pavement, 
and measuring from tl front of the stopped bus to 
the chalk mark gave distance required to bring 
the bus to a full halt were surprised to see how 
much space it took. Use of the detonator stimulated 
drivers’ interest so that all wanted to try, thus all were 
impressed with the need for following at a safe distance. 
With his students in a relaxed and happy mood, Corri- 
gan could take time then to get across some facts on 
safe driving. He emphasized, in Lesson One, how far 
behind a bus driver has to stay from the vehicle in 
front of him in order to be on the safe side. The ICC 
says, by the way, that at 10 miles an hour, it takes a 
man with normal react 2242 fee to stop a bus; at 
20, it’s 59 feet; at 30 mph, 111 feet; and at 40, it’s 179 
feet. 

Pretty soon, on-board 
Worcester Street Railw 
program. 

At the same time, Super 


accidents began to fall off. 
attributes it to the safety 


visor Corrigan covered some 
of the other common causes of accidents and asked for, 
and received, constructive criticism which might help 
operators improve their safety records. 


Says Corrigan: “The course was received so enthusias- 
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tically that we felt that to terminate the program at the 
end of the first phase would be extremely unwise. 

“Accordingly, early in 1951, the committee devised a 
second course designed to approach the problem from 
an even more enlightened point of view.” 

This time actual accident reports depicting basic hu- 
man failures were drawn up and presented to small— 
a dozen at a time—groups of operators meeting in 
Corrigan’s office. Here again a home made gimmick was 
brought into play. Using a small metal board on which 
lines had been painted to show street corners, and toy 
vehicles bought at the dime store and into which tiny 
magnets had been taped, Corrigan was able to duplicate 
any situation that showed up in the accident reports he 
used as textbooks. He could, by maneuvering the little 
cars and buses, graphically show his classes just where 
a driver had gone wrong. 


Small Class, High Participation 

By keeping his classes small Supervisor Corrigan was 
able to keep the drivers’ participation at a peak. Uni- 
versities use the same method, call the gatherings 
“seminars.” 

Corrigan: “In this way we avoided the lecture type 
of safety education program and instead brought out 
points most clearly through the operators themselves, 
thus making them feel more and more a part of the 
education program. But the most important advantage 
of this type of safety education is that it is the way not 
only to bring out the points which are important, but 
it makes each operator in the conference think about 
safe driving and accident prevention.” 

He got 100 per cent attendance at his classes, better 
by far than he had hoped for. “It’s very important to 
get as many of the drivers as possible to attend; you get 
all their side of the story and you prove to them that 
the company has their interests at heart.” 

Corrigan thought that by encouraging drivers to speak 
their pieces at the meetings he might run into gripe 
sessions, but, happily, it didn’t turn cut that way. Repre- 
sentatives of two other mass transportation companies 
—the Springfield Street Railway Co. and the Connecticut 
Company—turned up at some of the meetings and told 
the instructor later that, almost always, participation of 
the drivers was just about complete. The usual thing 
was for each of the drivers at each of the meetings to 
take some part in the proceedings. The visitors, in- 
cidentally, took home plans to use the Worcester pro- 
gram on their own properties. 

Next on the list is a program which, seeing the way 
they’ve been going, ought to cut Worcester accidents 
almost to zero. April figures, latest on record, show that 
the accident curve is still dipping. Traffic accidents per 
100,000 miles were down to 5.78 from the 8.50 of April, 
1950, (chargeable down from 2.89 to 1.80). and acci- 
dents per million passengers were off during that month 
from 9.00 to 6.90 (chargeable accidents were off to .76 
from 1.30). 

In September, after vacations are over and operators 
are ready to start a new driving year, Corrigan will 
institute a program designed to make Worcester bus 
drivers recognize a dangerous situation forming in front 
of them, thus avoid it. “We don’t care what the other 
guy does wrong—we want to teach our man to take 
preventive, defensive action. If we can remove the cause, 
we can remove the accident.” 
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"Getting It Across To The Public" ... that's the idea behind... 


Transit Progress Day 


The annual observance this year will be tied into the theme 


of “100 Years of Progress” in celebration of the Centennial 
of the Transit Industry. 


@ “100 Years of Transit Progress” 
will be the theme of the third annual 
observance of Transit Progress Day 
in’ the communities throughout the 


4a 


country. The observance is sched- 

uled for Monday, September 24. 
The year 1851 marked the begin- 

ning of public transit as a national 


industry due to widespread accept- 
ance of the horsecar in. city transpor- 
tation, although in a few areas the 
nucleus of a transit service was in 
operation before that time. Great 
strides were made by the horsecar 
in many cities during the following 
decade. 

The board of directors of ATA be- 
lieved that it would be advantageous 
to combine the observance of the in- 
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dustry’s centennial with the annual 
celebration of Transit Progress Day, 
and at a meeting at Baltimore in 
May passed the following resolution 
to that effect: 


“WHEREAS the transit industry of 
the United States and Canada in 1851 
began its first great period of expan- 
sion through wide public acceptance 
of the horsecar; and 


“WHEREAS it is appropriate in 
1951 to celebrate the first 100 Years 
of Progress of this industry, especially 
through Transit Progress Day on 
September 24; therefore 


“BE IT RESOLVED that the Board 
of Directors of the American Transit 
Association hereby invites all transit 
companies in the United States and 
Canada, together with the industry’s 
associated manufacturer companies, 
to join in the 100 Years of Progress 
celebration on Transit Progress Day, 
September 24, 1951, through promo- 
tion of the occasion in newspapers, 
radio and television programs, com- 
pany publications, and other suitable 
media available to them, in order to 
build increased public recognition of 
the place and importance of transit 
in community growth and prosperity 
during the past century and also in 
the years ahead, and directs that a 
copy of this resolution be sent by 
the Executive Manager to all mem- 
bers of the Association and other in- 
terested companies.” 


Public Understanding Needed 

Last year approximately 
panies throughout the United States 
and Canada participated in Transit 
Progress Day. On that occasion, the 
second annual observance, it was 
clearly indicated that Transit Prog- 
ress Day offered a good opportunity 
for engendering good will and cre- 
ating a public understanding of how 
the transit industry operates, its im- 
portance to the taxpayer, and its 
contribution to each community’s 
growth and welfare 

A significant by-product of last 
year’s observance of Transit Progress 
Day was that several companies 
were materially assisted in obtaining 
rate increases later as the 
the informative nature of the kit of 
publicity and advertising materials 
produced and distributed by the 
Transit Progress Day committee. 

This year offers transit companies 
the opportunity to do an excellent 
public relations job in their com- 
munities on the “100 Years of Prog- 
ress” theme. Because of unequaled 
publicity, advertising and public re- 
lations available, ATA is broadening 
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A Reminder . . . You know your own operation at first hand. 
You know whether you have a selling job to do in your com- 


munity to get the full support of the local press and radio 


for an all-out Transit Progress Day program. Begin now to 


lay plans for this observance. Remember, a centennial cele- 


bration comes only once every 100 years. 


The Editors. 








the scope of the Transit Progress Day 
activities this year. 

This is what the Transit Progress 
Day committee is planning at the 
present time: | 


> The kit of “pattern” publicity 
and advertising materials sent 
without charge to members in 
both 1949 and 1950, will again 
be produced and distributed, but 
with revisions and additions 
based on the “100 Years of Trans- 
it Progress” theme. 


> Now in production is a second 

kit, to be sent to all operating 
members. It will contain the fol- 
lowing sample materials: 

Historical Booklet 

Book Matches 

Carcard 

Plastic pocket rule with 1952 

calendar 

3% inch button (for employes) 

Balloon 
Each of these items will be avail- 
able in quantity at greatly re- 
duced cost to members through 
mass production by ATA. Some 
of the items are being prepared 
so that they can be used not only 
for the immediate observance of 
Transit Progress Day, but also for 
continued advertising and pub- 
licity during the entire latter part 
of this Centennial year. 


Several advertising mats are be- 
ing planned and these will be 
available to any transit company 
at low cost. 


The Public Relations Division’s 
Committee on National Publicity 
is now at work to obtain cooper- 
ation from, and tie-in with, as- 
sociated industries which supply 
transit with everything from ba- 
sic materials such as copper, 
aluminum, steel, rubber and 
nickel to electrical power, gaso- 
line, lubricants and propane gas. 
The response so far by these 
suppliers is encouraging. 

The sample material was sched- 


uled to be sent out early in July. 
It has been suggested that each com- 
pany give full consideration now to 
setting up a committee or assigning 
someone to prepare and coordinate 
local plans for this Centennial cele- 
bration. 

The board of directors of ATA has 
expressed the hope that a large num- 
ber of the associate members on the 
manufacturing side of the transit in- 
dustry will find it possible to partici- 
pate in the Transit Progress Day and 
Centennial celebration. It has been 
suggested that great benefit would 
derive to both the operating side and 
the manufacturing side, if manufac- 
turers utilized space in their company 
publications for feature material on 
the Transit Progress Day theme. It 
has also been suggested that manu- 
facturers initiate tributes to the 
transit industry through their vari- 
ous advertising and publicity media. 

The hard-working Transit Progress 
Day committee has Fred W. McCluer 
as chairman, ably assisted by C. Nor- 
man Elsy, J. J. O’Malley, K. T. Shaw, 
E. Cleveland Giddings, J. C. House- 
man, Ray Turk and Walter Sandt. 

The subcommittee on national pub- 
licity is composed of Walter Sandt, 
chairman; Bruce Howat, Frank Kane, 
John B. Lewis and John C. Cropper. 


Transit Benefits Community 

As in former years, Bus TRANSPOR- 
TATION heartily endorses the annual 
Transit Progress Day observance as 
an excellent means for transit com- 
panies to do a good public relations 
job in their respective communities. 
This year, with “100 Years of Prog- 
ress” as the theme, transit carriers 
have the opportunity to strike at the 
all too-prevalent public indifference 
to the benefits derived by the com- 
munity from public transit. 

The observance of Transit Progress 
Day provides a good starting point 
for a sound program of public rela- 
tions which must be continued on a 
year-round basis if it is to accom- 
plish its objective. 
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Record Attendance Marks 30th Annual 
Convention Penna. Bus Association 


@ MORE THAN 325 members and 
guests—a record attendance—marked 
the 30th Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bus Association held 
June 18 and 19th at Pocono Manor, 
Pa. The program laid strong empha- 
sis on National Defense and stressed 
the problems facing the bus operator 
in the present emergency. 

Stanley L. Ference, president, 
sounded the keynote in an opening 
address in which he said in part: 

“Barely two weeks after I was elec- 
ted president last year, the world 
was plunged into a situation which 
has changed the complexion of every 
business. In the days ahead we can 
expect increasing pressure from 
every direction. With that thought 
in mind, we have planned this con- 
vention as a forum in which we will 
hear and discuss the nature of the 
impending emergency.” 


Materials Situation Reviewed 

Robert C. Goodwin, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, told his audience that 
the government contemplates no con- 
trols of manpower in the foreseeable 
future and cited figures to show that, 
with a sizeable increase in available 
labor in the nation over the past ten 
years, defense industry is expected to 
require a maximum of only 20 per 
cent of the country’s labor force. In 
the days of World War II it required 
45 per cent. 

F. Berkley Robins, Defense Trans- 
portation Administration, also com- 
pared today’s conditions with those 
of World War II, and reviewed Gov- 
ernment plans to control vital and 
materials. He stated that 
the last half of 1951 will be a most 
critical time. The effects of the con- 
trolled materials plan will not be 
felt until the first quarter of 1952, 
Mr. Robins pointed out. At that time, 
he predicted, the planned increase in 
production of raw materials will re- 
lieve the acute situation. 

Joseph Bell, a Philadelphia attor- 
ney specializing in industrial and 
labor relations, reviewed present gov- 
ernment wage and salary controls. At 


strategic 
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the annual banquet, Arthur C. Hor- 
rocks, former president of Goodyear 
Industrial University gave an in- 
spirational address. 

Pennsylvania’s millions of bus rid- 
ers were assured uninterrupted serv- 
ice despite emergency conditions at 
the second and closing day’s session 
by top executives of tire and equip- 
ment manufacturers. Among the 
speakers who discussed the parts and 
materials situation were W. Edwin 
Scott of the Philadelphia Transporta- 
tion Co.; W. G. Kearney of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co.; J. D. Atkinson and R. 
N. LaVarra of the General Motors 
Corp. truck and coash_ division. 
These speakers unanimously agreed 
that certain maintenance materials 
might be in short supply but were 
more than adequate to cope with any 
forseeable emergency. They cautioned 
against overstocking, saying it was 
unnecessary and would disrupt the 
present adequate supply of materials 
and equipment. 

Legislation under consideration in 
Washington and at the state capital, 
Harrisburg, affecting Pennsylvania 
and interstate bus travel, also was 
thoroughly reviewed. Gilbert Nurick, 
Harrisburg attorney, announced that 
more than 50 bills still await action by 
the state legislature, covering taxa- 
tion, liability, safety regulations and 
other pertinent matters. 


Opposition to ICC Budget Cut 

Jack Garrett Scott, National Asso- 
ciation of Motor Carriers, predicted 
few new developments on the inter- 
state scene due to Federal legislation. 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s opposition to the proposed Fed- 
eral slash in appropriations was 
voiced by Paul Coyle of the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers who predicted that 
regulation would suffer if Congress 
succeeded in cutting the ICC budget 
from $14 million to $8% million. Guy 
C. Hecker, Executive Manager, Amer- 
ican Transit Association, criticized the 
slow moving governmental machin- 
ery which has slowed equitable rate 
adjustments made imperative by the 


rising cost of materials and labor. The 
Public Utility Commission’s point of 
view was presented by Guy C. John- 
son of Harrisburg. 


New Slate of Officers 

At the close of the sessién a new 
slate of officers was elected for the 
ensuing year. Gilbert Schwalbach, 
York Bus Co., was named president. 
Harley L. Swift, Harrisburg Railways 
and J. M. Duncan, Duquesne Motor 
Coach, were named first and second 
vice presidents respectively. Ferris J. 
Edwards, Edwards Motor Transit, and 
J. Edgar Reed, Ashland-Shamokin 
Auto Bus, were re-elected secretary 
and treasurer, respectively. The fol- 
lowing directors were elected to terms 
of three years: Josph L. Maguire, 
Henry P. Corcoran, Nick Encapera, 
Ralph Grier, Jack Donahue, L. W. 
McFarland, Carl A. Boe., Jr., and Carl 
Fischer. Joseph L. Succa was elected 
to serve a two-year term, replacing 
J. M. Duncan. Mrs. Jennie B. Brug- 
moni’s title was changed to Executive 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 


Indiana Bus Ass'n. 

e@ STANLEY MILLER, general manager, 
Suburban Lines, Inc., Indianapolis, 
was newly elected president of the 
Indiana Bus Association at its annual 
convention held this year at Indian- 
apolis. 

Other officers elected included: E. 
E. Furry, president, Indiana Motor 
Bus Co., Plymouth, vice president; 
James W. Leppert, president, Leppert 
Bus Lines, Inc., Columbus, vice presi- 
dent; B. C. Hall, regional manager, 
Pennsylvania Greyhound, Indianapo- 
lis, treasurer; and Harry J. Harman, 
Indianapolis, secretary. 

William F. Rightor, district direc- 
tor, National Production Authority, 
discussed regulations governing the 
obtaining of maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies in one of the key 
addresses. City carriers and intercity 
carriers each held its respective ses- 
sion to discuss operational problems. 
Advertising in busses was discussed 
in the intercity meeting. 
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New York Inter-City Bus Traffic Ass'n. 


@ AN EXCELLENT attendance marked 
the annual meeting of the Inter-City 
Bus Traffic Association of New York 
State, Inc. at Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, on June 19-20 

Larry Ristow, traffic, 
Greyhound Corp., provided one of 
the highlights of the session, which 
was capably chaired by President 
Ralph Weeks. Commenting on the 
necessity to raise more revenue 
through increased fares Ristow 
nailed as a fallacy the belief that low 
fares will keep people out of pas- 
senger cars. A few cents hike in the 
fare, he said, won’t necessarily 
short haul riders. He noted that Grey- 
hound was applying for a number of 
fare increases in short-haul rates. 

Ristow pointed out that his 
had come to the conclusion 
haul fares should be higher, while 
keeping long haul fares down as much 
as possible. The per-passenger cost, 
he said, is much less on long hauls. 
A Greyhound study showed that the 
short haul and commut rider 
costs seven cents a mile more to serv- 
ice than the long haul rider 

In line with seeking fare increases, 
Ristow recommended that applica- 
tions for short haul and commutation 
hikes be made at different times. This 
would forestall much of the inevitable 
protest and make less 
difficult. Ristow the impor- 
tance of letting riders know the exact 
circumstances leading to the in- 
creases. In general, he believed people 
are inclined to be reasonable 
such situations, 
some 
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Pitch for Public Relations 

Billy Spears, director, public rela- 
tions, National City Lines, received 
an enthusiastic response to his stimu- 
lating “chart chat,” as he calls it. 
Using lively charts to illustrate his 
talk, Spears insisted that current con- 
trols and emergency measures apply- 
ing to automobiles can have a healthy 
effect on public transportation car- 
riefs. He contended the business was 
there if company personne! went after 
it with the right attitude, backed by 
advertising and public relations. 

A paper by Col. S. H. Bingham, 
Chairman, New York City Board of 
Transportation, was R. G. 


read by 
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Welsh, an assistant to Col. Bingham. 
This discussed the function of bus 
lines in the event of atomic attack, 
and stressed the urgency of early 
planning to avoid panic. Charles 
Warden, of DTA, exhorted the mem- 
bers to supply any information re- 
quested promptly, since this would 
materially aid DTA’s attempt to serve 
them. Other speakers included Dr. R. 
F. Buckman and J. F. Fitzgerald, both 
of the New York State Public Service 
Commission. S. D. Wirenius, director 
of safety, Central Greyhound, dis- 
cussed his specialty for the benefit of 
the members, and D. F. McQuaid, re- 
gional representative National High- 
way Users Conference, pointed out the 
carriers’ stake in the subject of fed- 
eral excise taxes. 

The new officers are: W. K. Zins- 
meister, Syracuse-Oswego Motor 
Lines, Syracuse, president; M. L. Wie- 
ner, Storm Kings Stages Corp., High- 
land Falls, vice president; G. J. Web- 
ster, Genesee Bus Line, East Aurora, 
treasurer; Mildred Kling, secretary. 


e . ’ 
Canadian Transit Ass'n. 
e Guy C. Hecker, executive manager 
of ATA, and H. L. Bollum, ATA presi- 
dent, both spoke before the Canadian 


Transit Association at its annual 
meeting. at the Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec City, June 11-13. 

In his discussion of “The Transit 
Situation in the United States,” Mr. 
Hecker sketched the effort of ATA, 
since the outbreak of the war in 
Korea, to secure governmental recog- 
nition of transit’s importance in time 
of emergency. This effort, he pointed 
out, was continuing in the interests 
of getting a proper flow of equipment 
and materials, and taking care of 
transit’s manpower requirements. 

Looking ahead, Mr. Hecker be- 
lieved that, “barring an all-out world 
war, the general downward trend in 
transit riding is not likely to be 
checked in the immediate future.” He 
further said that “with a continuation 
of that trend and of the upward trend 
in costs, transit fares, already at un- 
precedented levels, undoubtedly will 
have to go higher. Whether future 
fare hikes will take the form of 
flat city-wide increases or will be in 
the form of a zone fare system, or 
some modification thereof, designed to 


stimulate short riding, is a matter for 
management to determine in each in- 
stance in the light of local circum- 
stances.” 

He was most emphatic in scoring 
regulatory bodies for their delay in 
handing down decisions which af- 
fected embattled transit companies. 
He also maintained “it is time that 
both state and local authorities elimi- 
nated all of the discriminating taxes 
or imposts levied against transit com- 
panies in earlier street car days, on 
the theory that the companys enjoyed 
a monopoly. The industry has inher- 
ited an antiquated system of taxation 
which takes little consideration of 
the changes that have taken place 
over the years.” 


Temporary Relief No Solution 

In closing, Mr. Hecker noted that 
the war might cause curtailment in 
the use of automobiles, and thus give 
the industry some relief from its pres- 
ent financial plight. He added, how- 
ever, that such relief would only be 
temporary, and no long-range solu- 
tion to industry’s problems. 

Taking as his subject, “You Can't 
Drive a Bus or Street Car from the 
Back Seat,” Mr. Bollum briefly told 
“the sad financial tale” of most U. S. 
transit companies. Because of this 
situation, he said, it was most impor- 
tant to stress the “essentiality” of 
urban transit in our everyday life in 
the public press and “bring the vital 
question of transit’s plight to the at- 
tention of the very people who depend 
upon it every day.” 

Mr. Bollum contended “there is no 
valid reason why this industry should 
remain a ‘whipping boy’ of public 
officials who seek to gain public favor 
by turning their backs on the eco- 
nomic problems which confront us.” 
In line with this, he urged that effort 
be exerted to gain the recognition 
needed “to permit proper expansion 
and keep our financial house in order.” 
He said “it is important that our 
‘know-how’ be not subordinated by 
the thinking of public officials or 
others who have not the experience 
we have. In other words, what we 
want is a chance to sit in the driver’s 
seat of the vehicle we built and know 
best how to operate.” 

For all the dire prophecies of tran- 
sit’s future, Mr. Bollum still believes 
“things are not as bad as they seem.” 
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SELLING SERVICE AND PROMOTING GOOD WILL can both be accomplished by 


carriers who take full advantage of their own car card space, as these PS ads illustrate. 


Public Service Makes Solid 
Use of Its Own Ad Medium 


Bus LINEs have a hard-hitting, low- 


cost advertising medium right in 
their own bailiwick, and they should 
punch harder and oftener with it, 
according to officials of Public Serv- 
ice Coordinated Transport, Newark. 
The sale of bus advertising space 
grosses upwards of $20,000,000 yearly 
and G. Donald Murray, general man- 
ager in charge of sales for Public 
Service, figures “if other advertisers 
think that much of our space, it 
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should be worthwhile for us, too.” 
Actually, Public Service came to 
that conclusion some years ago, and 
has been happier about it as time 
went on. Back in 1946, when its sub- 
sidiary, Public Service Interstate 
Transportation Co., opened a new ex- 
press line from New York City to 
Newark, the company decided to find 
out if car cards could sell for them, 
as they sold for others. So Public 
Service plugged the new service on 





its own buses. More recently, when 
it kicked off another express line 
from New York to Newark, the com- 
pany did another all-out job of sell- 
ing by car cards. 

These are only two instances of 
how PS is selling its wares through 
car cards. Compared with other trans- 
it carriers, PS is now probably the 
biggest user of its own space. Cur- 
rently, it runs ads in 1,224 of its own 
buses to promote its own service. 
This space, if sold to another adver- 
tiser, would cost $24,000 a year. Pub- 
lic Service, though, naturally gets it 
for practically nothing—just the cost 
of preparing the car card material. 


Car Cards Pack Double Impact 


Public Service believes that, prop- 
erly exploited, car card space would 
be worthwhile for bus companies, 
even if they had to pay for. it as do 
other advertisers. PS uses car cards 
to push its new express services, pro- 
mote charter and other special busi- 
ness, and to announce the purchase 
of new equipment. Further, it em- 
ploys the medium as an effective pub- 
lic relations tool to explain the rea- 
son for a fare rise, to give riders an 
understanding of such regulations as 
the non-smoking rule, or to placate 
them for some curtailment of service. 

Some companies, of course, make 
limited use of their own space in this 
way. But Public Service believes the 
medium’s potential isn’t generally 
recognized by most carriers. One in- 
stance of this neglect is in the use of 
outside displays. Public Service has 
found the outside display registers 
solidly but, in the main, it has been 
recognized that most carriers do not 
use it to any extent. Again, there 
seems to be a lack of awareness as 
to the medium’s type of impact. Car 
cards are most effective when used 
steadily, and do a selling job through 
an accumulation of impressions. The 
advertiser who takes space for short 
periods can’t expect to build up much 
response. 

Basically, it goes without saying, 
the prime function of such advertis- 
ing is to draw more business, But 
here again, it is doing an important 
job for the operator if it holds present 
riders, particularly with today’s wide- 
spread drop in bus riding. 
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Customers Well-posted on Bus Service 


AIMING AT snaring more riders on its 
buses and streetcars, St. Louis Public 
Service Co. has polished up its sched- 
ule information service with some 
fresh touches during the past year. 

The company has long published 
pocket-size timetables on all “feeder” 
and crosstown routes, where service 
intervals are generally g1 than 
10 minutes. This practice been 
expanded so that now, when a sched- 
ule is changed, revised timetables are 
placed in every dwelling, drug store, 
and confectionery in that line’s serv- 
ice area by an advertising messenger 
service. 

Individual timetables are also post- 
ed in plastic, weatherproof holders 
attached to standards each stop 
along these routes, showing the ar- 
rival time of buses. Or this phase 
of the program is completed, more 
than 1,000 bus stops w have these 
individual “tailored-to-the-stop”’ 
timetables posted in p holders. 
In all, the holders will be installed 
on some 30 lines. Ir the 
timetables are posted inbound 
stops only but, on line where the 
traffic flow calls for it, they are placed 
at stops in both directions 

As a further aid to customer 
formation on schedules, P 
ice has come up 
express bus sign. This has 
stalled at selected stops 
inbound routes of all 
company’s express bus lines 

These new signs, lettered 
on a blue background, give 
ning times of express 
each stop to downtown St. Louis. 
Where these signs are used, the bus 
stop standard also carries a clear 
plastic frame, holding ard which 
posts the leaving times for each ex- 
press bus from that particular stop. 
The large blue express sign faces on- 
coming traffic to catch the attention 
of both automobile rider and pedes- 
trian. The plastic holder faces toward 
the loading zone wher s handy to 
waiting passengers 
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Telephone Service Improved 

Public Service has also pepped up 
its telephone information service, 
which it has operated f a number 
of years. Today’s frequent schedule 
changes and constantly shifting riding 
patterns give this bureau an increas- 
ingly important function in keeping 
the public informed. The bureau is 
now staffed by a group of specially- 
trained girls who have schedule and 
routing information right at their 
finger tips. The bureau is open from 
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seven a.m. to 11 p.m. seven days a 
week for this service, and also takes 
care of all phone and mail requests 
for timetables and guide maps of the 
system. 

Transit radio is used daily to push 
riding and to give routing and sched- 
ule information when needed. It is 
used also to advertise the availability 
of timetables. Additionally, both in- 
side and outside car cards are em- 
ployed for ride promotion. Transit 
News, the company newspaper, keeps 
employes up to date on ride promo- 
tion moves. 

The company makes extra efforts 
to inform customers of a major 
change on the line. Show cards are 
placed in store show+windows along 
the route, timetables are put in the 
“take-one” boxes in vehicles, and 
small ads are run in newspapers. Spe- 
cial signs, spotlighting the new sched- 
ule or change, are used together with 
the plastic holders. Newspaper re- 
leases are issued in advance and full 
coverage is given the change on 


transit radio. A recent special promo- 
tion has been the familiar tie-in with 
first run movie houses, whereby trans- 
it riders gain a special reduced ad- 
mission price. Presentation of a Public 
Service transfer at the box office gives 
the transit rider a ticket at less than 
regular price. 


Shades of the Open Trolley Car 


A RUBBER-TIRED counterpart of the 
once popular summertime open trol- 
ley car recently was put into charter 
service by Southern Pennsylvania 
Bus Co., Chester, Pa. Local small fry 
(many of whom had never even rid- 
den in a closed trolley, not to men- 
tion an open one) hailed the idea 
with delight. And reaction to the 
open-air charter bus was immediate 
and electrifying. No sooner had it 
rolled down the streets of Chester 
than the company was deluged with 
dozens of phone calls; baseball fans 
wanted to charter it for games in 
nearby Philadelphia, churches and 
schools wanted it for picnics, and so 
on. 

The new coach is actually a re- 
modeled 16-year-old ACF, with the 


top structure removed, and the sides 
dolled up with chrome trim and other 
bright work at a cost of $500. The 
open-air job took its maiden trip 
early in May, when it was chartered 
by the Pennsylvania State Police and 
local police organizations. Purpose of 
this junket was to take school kid 
members of the Delaware County 
Safety Patrol on an annual outing to 
Lenape Park, some 20 miles from 
Chester. 

Capital Transit Co., Washington, 
also has an open-air recreation bus 
in operation, for sightseeing runs 
about the nation’s capital. The com- 
pany makes two hour-long trips on 
weekdays, and four on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays. 

Continued on next page 
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THE TICKET WINDOW .. . continued 


A Good Public Information Program Pays Off 
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Last YEAR, after spending between 
$15,000,000 and $20,000,000 renovat- 
ing its street car and bus lines, the 
city-owned San Francisco Municipal 
Railway tackled a tough, two-way 
problem: handling the change-over 
from street cars to trolley and motor 
buses; reselling the line to the pub- 
lic, down on it since war-time cuts 
in service. 

The line’s agency, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., first checked public reaction 
and turned up these findings: nearly 
40 per cent of those interviewed 
didn’t know any changes had taken 
place; and 30 per cent were unaware 
that the system’s profit and loss 
position affected real estate values. 
Having established these misconcep- 
tions, the agency launched an adver- 
tising campaign to overcome them. 

Employing four city dailies, the 
drive ran about six months, using 
four insertions a month to foster both 
public information and public educa- 
tion. The former bore down on such 
points as the line’s new equipment, 
why the changeover to trackless 
buses was made, and went into the 
reasons for traffic jams and transit 


vehicle bunching. 

The ads promoting public educa- 
tion stressed the economy, safety, and 
relaxation of riding on the “New 
Muni Railway.” And the copy re- 
peatedly pounded away at making 
riders realize they were stockholders 
in the system, and as such should 
patronize their own Muni line. Twice, 
the line took extra space to tell the 
citizen stockholders why and for 
what the $20,000,000 bond issue was 
spent. 

Getting this kind of information 
across required rather lengthy ads 
with detailed and complicated mes- 
sages. But the campaign hit the right 
note, judging from the mail received: 
before the ad program, two out of 
three letters from riders were gripes; 
since the drive “pat-on-the-back” 
letters run about three to one over 
complaints. Summing up the cam- 
paign’s results, Philip Landis, presi- 
dent of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, gave it credit for a valuable 
assist in checking the downward 
revenue trend. He believes “this pro- 
gram has been a sound investment 
and should be continued.” 





Greyhound Pushes Its VPS 


AIMED AT prodding sales of long distance tickets and its 
Amazing America Tours, Greyhound has launched an 
ad drive in magazines and newspapers based on its 
VPS—“Vacation Planning Service.’”’ Copy explains that 
VPS gives a complete planning job: hotel rooms are 
reserved, sightseeing set up, tour and itinerary worked 
out to the last detail. 











SOUND ADVICE is given Chicago motorists by Bluebird Coach 
Lines, Lyons, Ill., operating between the Loop and suburbs. 


Shoppers Get Bargain Rides 


SuHoppers have received a variety of riding assists lately 
and, in Weston, a Toronto suburb, they hit the jackpot. 
Here a free shoppers’ bus is operated by Roseland Bus 
Lines on Fridays and Saturdays. Undertaken for a six- 
month trial period, the service is being underwritten by 
the Weston Businessmen’s Association at a flat fee paid 
to Roseland lines. 

Another nudge to shoppers has been provided in the 
Montclair district of Oakland, Calif., where local mer- 
chants have chartered the off hours of two school buses. 
Owned by the Blackwood Transportation Company, the 
buses run four schedules daily over two routes, fitting 
the shoppers’ service around the regular runs. Tickets 
are sold by the merchants at the rate of 10 for $1. Now 
on a three-month trial, the line was hauling 200 pas- 
sengers weekly at the end of one month. The 40-pas- 
senger buses of Blackwood Transportation operate in 
areas not served by the Key System, the carrier which 
services Oakland and other East Bay cities. 

Meanwhile, the city-owned Houston (Texas) Transit 
Co. has started a east-west special shoppers’ bus route 
with a five-cent adult fare. First reports on the service, 
though, showed a surprising lack of interest among 
riders. As a result, the company will plug the new line 
on its own, and ask downtown businessmen for addi- 
tional advertising support. If the service catches on, the 
city plans to convert certain city properties into a park- 
ing lot, where commuters can leave their cars and take 
a bus into the downtown business section. 
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Shown ot American Transit Association Regional Maintenance Conference, Baltimore, Md., May 22, 1951 


Name 


Muffler 

Diese! Engine Cam Shaft 
Ower-Runn ing Clutch Outer Race 
Over-Running Clutch Cam 
Spring Shackle Link 


Generator Armature 

Transmission Front Bearing Cap 

Fan Hub Assembly 

Gear Shift Contro! Shaft Bracket 
2137446 Fan Hub 
1877921 
2092200 
2211012 
558753 
121S$H157 


Starter Housing 

Shift Fork 

Clutch Cylinder 

R. H, Front Brake Camshaft 
Direct Drive Gear 


CGST COMPARISON 
Footnotes: 


(a) Chromium plating $10.00, Grinding $5.10. The reclaimed Race will outlast two new Races. With exception of Chromium plating, the balance of salvaging operations 
are performed by own mechanics in own shops. Part used on Mode! #3606 and #3610 GMC Torque converter Diese! and gas buses. 
(b) $2.60 (grinding) (labor). The reclaimed Cam will last as long as a new Cam. Used on same type of equipment as in Nove (a). 


LIST OF RECLAIMED PARTS 


Cost of Port New 


$ 22.9% 
61.40 List 
25.10 


$451.58 


(c) Reclaimed part has heavier busing and a better press fit asswing longer life and service than original part. 


(d) The new reclaimed spline end we install on armature is now easily renewable when worn. Also, we harden the splines resulting in twice as long service, 


Salvage 


@ AN ENGINE CAMSHAFT which lists 
for $61.40 at a bargain price of $4.33 
—a $101 generator armature for 12 
bucks—a $37.50 spring shackle link 
for less than three dollars. Sounds 
like a sale of war surplus materials 
or perhaps a price war such as re- 
cently brought mobs of bargain hunt- 
ers to New York’s Macy’s, Gimbels 
and other large department 
Such, however, is not the case. The 
almost fantastic difference in the 
costs listed above represent savings 
made possible by the reclamation of 
worn parts by modern salvage 

An exhibit of these and other re- 
claimed parts—14 in all—was a fea- 
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stores. 


Exchange Price 


Reclaiming Cost 
$ 9.88 


2.60 (b) 
2.00 (c) 


12.00 (4) 
4.75 
19.86 
2.95 
19.25 
3.50 
3.0 
7.00 
3.43 
20.70 
$130.35 





Pays Off in a Big Way 


ture of the American Transit Asso- 
ciation Regional Maintenance Con- 
ference at Baltimore, Md. recently. 
(See photo above.) The various items, 
what they cost when new and the 
cost of reclamation is given in the 
list above. Among those companies 
whose ingenuity with the welding 
torch, the metal spray, the lathe and 
grinder, contributed to this exhibit 
are Capital Transit Co., Public Serv- 
ice Coordinated Transport, Delaware 
Coach Co., Southern Penna. Bus Co., 
Baltimore Transit Co., Harrisburg 
Railways Co., Ohio Valley Bus Co., 
City Lines of West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia Transit Co. 


The list price of these 14 items 
amounts to $451.58 while the cost of 
reclaiming them is less than one- 
third that amount—$130.35 to be ex- 
act. Savings ranged all the way from 
a mere 100 percent up to 1,600 per- 
cent. These figures speak graphically 
for themselves; but if we might add a 
word, we strongly urge anyone who 
has not yet looked into the money- 
saving possibilities of salvaging to 
do so immediately. It will pay off 
handsomely. 


More HOWJADOITS on 
next two pages ——> 
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Engine Rebuild Stand is Portable and Adjustable 


By Albert W. Hershey 
Valley Transportation Co. 
Lemoyne, Pa. 

@ AN ENGINE rebuilding stand spe- 


cifically designed to handle the Hall- 
Scott engine models 95, 130 and 135 


is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs. The stand is not only easily 
portable, being equipped with cas- 
tors, but can be adjusted for proper 
working height. A hydraulic jack 
built into the base of the stand pro- 
vides this vertical adjustment. 


The engine can be rebuilt com- 
pletely without removing it from the 
stand and when the work is com- 
pleted the stand can be used to trans- 
fer the engine in place in the bus, 
What’s more it is a one man opera- 
tion too. 
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Engine Compartment Doors 


By R. W. Cresswell e Foreman, Body Shop 
Community Traction Co., Toledo, Ohio 
@ A mopiricaTiIon of the mounting of rear engine com- 
partment doors on GM coaches as worked out in our 


shop is shown in the accompanying sketch. Over the 
rear bumper on these coaches is a metal cover with a 
slot opening to hold the lower edge of the door in place. 
The rear bumper has about 2% in. clearance from the 
frame to which it is bolted, consequently if the coach 
is bumped accidentally in the rear, this metal cover 
sometimes becomes bent. When that happens, the lip 
which holds the lower edge of the door also becomes 
bent so that it no longer holds the door properly in 
place and there is the possibility that the door will fall 
off or be left hanging, neither of which contributes to 
neat appearance. 

As shown in the drawing, this metal strip is straight- 
ened out flat so as to allow an opening for the door to 
fit in, and a rubber door edging is installed. This arrange- 
ment in no way alters the original appearance of the 
door, but it does allow the bumper to be pushed upon 
without harm to the door. 

The job removing the rear metal strip, straightening 
the edge and installing a rubber edge by means of self- 
tapping screws, is easily accomplished. Several coaches 
have been thus modified and after more than eight 
months service, the rear ends are still in perfect shape. 


Teasboebanon 
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Rear End Sun Visor 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ THE REAR END sun screen shown in the above photo 
is an idea which was introduced by Pacific Greyhound 
nearly 13 years ago and also adopted by Overland Grey- 
hound. Western sunsets are famous for their beauty but 
can be painful when they glare into the driver’s rear 
view mirror and are also uncomfortable for passengers 
in the rear seat. This screen serves a two fold purpose 


By Andrew R. Harrison e 














Removing Broken Studs 
By Henry R. Menegus 
Greyhound Lines, Belvidere, N. J. 


@ Ever BREAK A STUD? What mechanic hasn't. And where 
does it break? Always flush at the base where it must 
be drilled and tapped out. Next time a stud breaks, try 
this... . Place a nut with the inside diameter the same 
size as the outside diameter of the stud on top of the 
broken stud. In other words, place the nut directly over 
the top of the stud, electric weld the inside of the nut 
to the top of the stud. 

Then place a socket over the nut and screw out. The 


in protecting the driver's 
seat passengers’ necks 


eyes against glare and the rear 
against sunburn. 


broken stud will be out in a jiffy and ready for the new 


one to be installed. 
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A Pulley Holder That You Can Make 


By Carl W. Nelson 
Bay Rapid Transit Co. 
Monterey, Calif 


@ A HANDY DEvicE, which will hold 
any size pulley on a compressor, gen- 
erator or other unit with a pulley 
which must be held firmly while the 
holding nut is removed, is shown in 
the sketch above. 

The components of the device are 
a hard-wood handle and a portion of 
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a discarded fan belt. These can be 
made up in various sizes to handle 
any size pulley. By slipping the hold- 
er on the pulley and bearing in the 
opposite direction from which the 
nut is threaded, the pulley can be 
held tightly as the nut is being 
turned off. 

The section of belt must be long 
enough to wrap itself over the round- 
ed head of the handle so that it will 
act as a clamp or wedge. Prior to the 


development of this device we ex- 
perienced considerable trouble hold- 
ing air compressor and generator 
pulleys, and quite frequently a pulley 
was damaged or distorted by attempt- 
ing to hold it in a vise or with a bar 
through the spokes. So far as I know 
this tool is original with us. 





>» Have you developed an idea 
that saves time or cash in your 
shop? If so, why not send it to 
“Howjadoits.” 


> For each item published we 
will pay $5, $10 and up. Send 
your idea in today to: 


HOWJADOITS Editor 
BUS TRANSPORTATION 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 














FOR DETROITERS, THE END OF THE DSR STRIKE WAS THE BIGGEST NEWS IMAGINABLE; LOOK AT THIS PAPER'S MASTHEAD. 


Both Sides Losers in 59-day DSR Strike 


As Mediation 


@ Arter 59 pays of pushing and pull- 
but no hauling, by Division 26 
f the Amalgamated and the City of 
-59 days during which not a 
isit vehicle wheel turned in the 
nation’s fifth largest city—3,750 bus 
irivers and street car operators voted 
nanimously to return to their jobs. 
They gained nothing. They lost, in 
ages, nearly $700 apiece. The strik- 
igainst Detroit’s Department of 
treet Railways had left their jobs 
n April 21 seeking an eight-and-a- 
if cent an hour pay increase. When 
came back, on June 19, they 
t have the raise and they didn’t 
the money they would have 

wn were it not for the strike. 
Terms of the settlement called for 


Detroit 


Board Gets Transit Dispute 


mediation by the State Mediation 
Board, and, if no agreement is 
reached by July 19, binding arbitra- 
tion will be imposed. A pay raise, if 
any is granted, would be retroactive 
to June 19. 


Strike Hurt Both Sides 

The strikers themselves were not 
the only losers. What the suspension 
of service would mean to future reve- 
nues of the transit line could not, of 
course, be told immediately. Chances 
are, however, that some Detroiters 
would not go back to the transit-rid- 
ing habit. Many had joined car pools, 
many had purchased automobiles 
while the strike was going on. The 
uncertZinties of the situation might 


make them decide to stay away from 
transit. 

In the 59 days the DSR lost nearly 
$7,000,000 in gross revenues and more 
than $1,650,000 net. The loss in pay 
to the strikers was figured at more 
than $2,500,000. 

As things stood just before seittle- 
ment, there were two obstacles stand- 
ing in the road to peace: 

1. The union’s insistence that the 
Michigan Labor Mediation Board’s 
findings on any wage increase be 
binding (the city wanted the board 
to make recommendations in its tra- 
ditional “peacemaker” role, without 
having them binding on either side), 
and, 

2. The union wanted any pay in- 
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crease eventually granted to be retro- 
active to April 1, the day its contract 
with the DSR expired, while the city 
wanted the raise, if any, to begin on 
the day the drivers and motormen 
go back to work. 


Legalities Slowed Talks 
The City of Detroit couldn't go 
along on Point One, it said, because 
to do so would open some legal loop- 
holes, might permit the ion to sue 
for wages lost during the strike 
What the wrangle brol iown to 
was the difference between arbitra- Wide World Photo 
; , HAPPY TO GET BACK TO WORK, Detroit operators greeted the news of the end of 
tion (which the union wanted) and x > : 4 
: their strike with exultant shouts and a stampede for the barns and garages. Possible 
mediation (the only out the city 


reason for their joy: they were on the payroll again after losing $700 apiece during the 


could see). Generally, labor disputes 59-day work stoppage. 


are taken to arbitratior nly when 
mediation fails 
But, said managemer inder its ’ 
haste: axblivetion chisht tabs the the management of the DSR were Detroit Welfare Department, the 
hy Metin bs a ont 1 yperators’ surely mulling over. smallest total for a major strike in 
wages AD ae ae ER . For the operators themselves, it the memory of old time welfare 
tacitly admitting that the strikers wasn’t too tough a question. Many of workers. 
aaah employees during the strike, them went out and found other jobs. Even so, DSR Manager Leo J. No- 
witha aptatie an: hed thea fe. In the first 53 days of the walkout  wicki said he was prepared to re- 
charged, under provisions of the con- only $464 was paid out in aid to store service almost immediately, 
troversial Hutchinson Act, Michigan's strikers and their families by the when the strike did come to an end. 
answer to strikes in pu utilities 
So there was no agreement, and 
the strike dragged on S$ ik 3 Q lled } N Y 
What might have bee worrying tri e ears ue in “s < 
sc aatians oh ao 3 Beene While the strike in Detroit dragged dore Ww. Kheel, impartial chairman 
what the effect of the strike might on—there could be no real winner’ of the city’s private transit industry; 
i> Sihenaiinide “Deadatite were stil] there—things were in happier shape Thomas A. Morgan, chairman of the 
getting along, didn’t se eR New York City. ; board of directors of the Sperry 
ink Aeunelt hens Geey wine: tee Boss Michael Quill withdrew his Corp.; and William J. McCormack, 
one night eine, for instance. the De- ‘reat to call a strike of his Local president of the Transit-Mix Corp. 
troit Tigers managed to pull 47,000 100, Transport Workers Union, CIO, In a move that surprised most ob- 
masshall Gane tp lees Stedinns for and Mayor Vincent Impellitteri named _ servers, the mayor asked the three 
= Venvient with ths Rew Yok Vai * special committee to study, perhaps to look behind the immediate con- 
They got there, striki ads shale mediate, the dispute over the union’s troversy and to bring in a plan de- 
iaaeealh cuales at Cid ehath ecbiini tn demand for a 40-hour week. signed to promote a more orderly 
de eiltiiiant ELE LM ETE LS 250 At present, transport workers are integration of subway, elevated, bus 
the strike was over? A good question, working 48 hours a week. Quill want- and taxicab service in the city. 
ait aie wikis tats tee ualde eee ed a cut to 40, plus a 10 per cent Further, the committee was as- 
pay increase. Later he backed down signed the task of working out a 
on his threat to strike July 1, prom- way to protect the city against union 
Tabi fe : ised “continued uninterrupted serv-_ efforts to “leap frog” wage and hour 
ow © —— ice.” However, he did keep the fires demands by playing both ends against 
ew burning by saying that he’d pull out the middle—some way to keep the 
ath. thinianid“Kiesitaia dt teats his workers if no settlement was union from making demands on the 
etiiy akenel’ ateabiiie Oh reached by the end of June. city, having them fulfilled, making 
Countering that threat, the mayor further demands on the private com- 
October instructed his committee to suspend panies, having them fulfilled, then 
1- 4American Transit Associat annual con-_ its activities if it was renewed. coming back again to the city, as it 
vention, Cincinnati All three of the men the mayor has been doing in the past. 
29-3I—SAE National Transport Meeting, Chicago named had long experience in labor The committee had a big job ahead. 
and transit matters. They were Theo- Continued on next page 











NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY . . . continued 


Investment Banking House 
Takes Over ACF-Brill Corp. 


A group headed by Charles Allen, 
Jr., and Allen and Co., a New York 
investment banking firm, has pur- 
chased control of ACF-Brill Motors 
Corp. They did it by buying Avco 
Manufacturing Corp.’s security hold- 
ings in the bus and trolley bus manu- 
facturing firm. 

Charles W. Perelle will continue 
as president and operating head of 
ACF-Brill, and all other operating 
personnel will remain in their jobs. 

“ACF-Brill intends to strengthen 
its position in the bus and trolley 
coach manufacturing industries,” said 
Mr. Perelle. He noted that the com- 
pany has a $17 million backlog of 
military and commercial orders. 

ACF-Brill makes buses and trolley 
buses in Philadelphia; its Hall-Scott 
Motor Division at Berkeley, Calif., 
produces bus, industrial and marine 
engines 

Allen and Co. has long been asso- 
ciated with transit operations. 

Following the sale, Victor Emanuel 
and eight other directors of ACF- 
Brill resigned. The new directors 
elected include Mr. Allen, Marc Haas, 
F. William Harder, Jacob L. Holtz- 
mann, Malcolm Kingsberg, Charles 
G. Terry, George C. Textor and Wil- 
liam Stix Wasserman. 

Webb Hilbert and Mr. Perelle will 
continue to serve on the board. 

Mr. Harder was named chairman 
of the executive committee. Also on 
the committee is Mr. Haas, who is 
widely known in the transit indus- 
try. He was with the Office of De- 
Transportation during World 
War II and had charge of program- 
ming all bus and truck production. 
He is a member of the American 
Transit Association’s committee on 
rate-making. 


fense 


Grier, Kennedy, Stoughton 
Head Delaware Coach Co. 


The new official line-up of Dela- 
ware Coach Co. and its affiliates, 
Southern Pennsylvania Bus Co. and 
Delaware Bus Co., looks like this: 

R. T. Grier, president; Robert Ken- 
nedy, vice president and general 
manager; Russell S. Stoughton, vice 
president in charge of finance and 
accounting; L. R. Rose, secretary and 
treasurer; and J. P. Conway, as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer. 

The changes came after the recent 
death of Patrick T. Reilly, president 
of Delaware Coach since last Sep- 
tember 


GOING, GOING, GONE is one of the ten original street cars of the San Francisco 

Municipal Railway. Purchased in 1912, this car made way for progress recently in the 

modernization pao which has seen the Muni scrap 500 trolley cars during the past 
f 


three and a half years. 


Better D.C. Service Asked 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has received a petition from 
Washington, D. C., commuters, de- 
manding a full-scale investigation of 
transportation facilities in and around 
the nation’s capital. 

Everybody got into the act. Peti- 
tioners were the County Board of 
Arlington, Va.; the Board of Super- 
visors of Fairfax County, Va.; the 
City of Falls Church, Va.; the County 
Council for Montgomery County, Md.; 
the Arlington County Civic Federa- 
tion; and the Prince Georges, (Md.) 
County Civic Federation. 

What all these people were seeking 
is the establishment of through 
routes, extended services, better 
schedules and joint fares by the 11 
companies operating in and around 
Washington. 

The companies concerned are Capi- 
tal Transit; Washington-Virginia- 
Maryland Coach Co., Inc., of Arling- 
ton, Va.; A.B.&W. Transit Co. of 
Alexandria, Va.; Montgomery Bus 
Lines of Washington; Safeway Trails; 
Washington, Marlboro and Annapolis 
Motor Lines, of Washington; Oriole 
Motor Coach Lines, Inc., Silver 
Spring, Md.; Bison Lines, Inc., of 
Washington; Capital Greyhound 
Lines; Washington-Patuxent River- 
Point Lookout Transit Co., High 
Point, Md.; and Southern Maryland 
Lines, Indianhead, Md. 

In essence, the petition said that 
there is no provision for interchange 
between companies on through routes 
in Washington, and that none of the 
companies named have provided rea- 


sonable through routes. It also set 
out and illustrated a claim of dis- 
criminatory and unreasonable fares. 
For example: a passenger can travel 
eight miles within the District of Co- 
lumbia plus four miles to a govern- 
ment installation in Virignia for a 
total fare of 23 cents. But a Virginia 
resident travels three miles to a ter- 
minal in the district and another mile 
to a government installation—such as 
Congress—for a total cash fare of 35 
cents. Both passengers could be trav- 
elling over the same routes, in differ- 
ent directions, at a difference in cost 
of six cents per mile. 

The petition also set out that the 
main reason some of the named com- 
panies have been losing passengers 
is because fares are getting too high. 
Also, that there’s little reason why 
these carriers, all moving mass trans- 
portation in the same urban area, 
could not provide transfer, inter- 
change and coordinated schedules. 

They asked that the ICC investi- 
gate operations, services and fares of 
all local carriers and that such in- 
vestigation be made in cooperation 
with state and local transit commis- 
sions. 

The riders claim that Washington 
transportation has to be straightened 
out to expedite defense work. Besides, 
they claim, something has to be done 
in Washington to make the carriers 
conform to the national transporta- 
tion policy. 

The pentagon has an- interest in 
the petition. Biggest reason is that in- 

; Continued on page 58 
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LABOR 


DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE BUS INDUSTRY 


NLRB and Stability 


In the recently decided case of 
The Jacobs Manufacturing Co., 94 
NLRB No. 175, the position of dis- 
senting member Reynolds of the 
board is attacked by his opposing 
minded colleagues, members Hous- 
ton and Styles, on the ground “it 
exalts ‘contract stability’ over in- 
dustrial peace.” The following are 
the essential facts: The company 
in July, 1948, signed a two year 
labor agreement with UAW, CIO, 
containing a reopening clause lim- 
ited to “wage rates.” At the time of 
reopening, UAW also requested 
that the company bear the entire 
cost of group insurance and estab- 
lish a pension. The company re- 
fused to negotiate on these mat- 
ters, pointing out that the reopen- 
ing clause limited negotiations to 
“wage rates” alone. UAW there- 
upon charged the company with 
refusal to bargain, and ultimately 
the came NLRB for 
decision. By a three to two vote 
the company was held to have re- 
fused unlawfully to bargain the 
pension issue; and by the same 
vote, the company’s refusal to bar- 
gain on group insurance was held 
to have been within its rights and 
not unlawful. 

NLRB Chairman 
was decisive in each instance. The 
chairman joined board members 
Houston and Styles in finding a 
refusal to bargain on the pension 
issue, but refused to join them on 
the insurance issue. Pensions were 
not in issue in the negotiations cul- 
minating in the two year contract. 
Since the contract silent on 
pensions, Herzog, Houston and 
Styles held that the company could 
be compelled to bargain on such 
subject at any time, notwithstand- 
ing a reopening clause limited to 
“wage rates” alone 

The insurance program was, 
however, a subject of considera- 
tion during the contract negotia- 


before 


case 


Herzog’s vote 


was 


tions in 1948, and the company 
agreed to increase certain of the 
benefits. But the labor contract en- 
tered into following the negotia- 
tions contained no provision cov- 
ering the insurance program or the 
increased benefits thereof agreed 
to by the company. 


Surprising Conclusion 


Thus, Chairman Herzog con- 
cluded that rejection of UAW’s 
proposal on group insurance and 
increasing the benefits thereunder 
was part of the “bargain” reached 
by the parties during negotiations; 
and the fact that this portion of 
the bargain was not written into 
the contract was immaterial. The 
startling thing is that two mem- 
bers of the five man board con- 
cluded that, notwithstanding the 
fact that negotiations had produced 
a settlement of the group insur- 
ance issue, UAW was entitled to 
insist upon renegotiation of this 
same matter at any time during 
the contract term, because the set- 
tlement reached as to group in- 
surance was not written into the 
labor contract. Under Section 8 
(d) of the T-H Act, these two 
board members find a statutory 
mandate to bargain continuously 
“with respect to unwritten terms 
dealing with ‘wages, hours and 
other terms and conditions of em- 
ployment.’ ” 

Even more startling is the rea- 
soning advanced by these board 
members in support of their tor- 
tured construction of Section 8 (d) 
of the Act. Such construction, they 
declare, “serves . . . to simplify, 
and thus to speed, the bargaining 
process. It eliminates the pressure 
upon the parties at the time when 
a contract is being negotiated to 
raise those subjects that may not 
then be of controlling importance, 
but which might in the future as- 
sume a more significant status. It 
also assures to both unions and 


employers that, if future condi- 
tions require some agreement as to 
matters about which the parties 
have not sought, or have not been 
able to obtain agreement, then 
some discussion of those matters 
will be forthcoming when neces- 
sary.” 

Remember that the word “dis- 
cussion” is a soft word meaning 
legal duty to bargain or to nego- 
tiate. Inconceivable as it may 
seem, these quoted words mean 
just what they say—an employer 
who bargains with a union, makes 
concessions on five items, obtains 
union withdrawal of eleven other 
requests and enters into a contract 
confirming such bargain or settle- 
ment, must still bargain with the 
union at any time upon the latter’s 
demand on any one or more of 
these 16 items which are not cov- 
ered in the labor contract. This 
situation, it is said, serves “to 
speed the bargaining process” and, 
in addition, to eliminate “the pres- 
sure upon the parties at the time 
when a contract is being nego- 
tiated.” 


Decision Criticized 


Whatever may be “exalted” by 
such philosophy of continuous bar- 
gaining, it is clear that neither 
“contract stability” nor “industrial 
peace” nor common sense are the 
beneficiaries of the exaltation. The 
decision serves to throw in sharp 
relief the recent statement of Sen- 
ator Taft before the Senate that 
“Congress should not be required 

. to take its time to reaffirm 
principles which are clearly ap- 
parent in the law merely for the 
purpose of reversing decisions of 
the National Labor Relations 
Board. Nevertheless, if the board 
continues its present attitude, it 
may be necessary to pass such 
amendments with the open rebuke 
to the board which such action 
should imply.” 











NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY .. . continued 


creased auto traffic at the world’s 
biggest building is causing a daily 
jam that rivals most cities. The pen- 
tagon now has about 30,000 workers. 
New parking areas recently added 
another 1,600 spaces, bringing the 
total to an 8,300-car capacity. But 
officials estimate at least another 
1,500 cars are parked along service 
roads during working hours. 

The Department of Defense would 
like to see additional bus facilities 
and through service that would drain 
off the flow of cars. Other govern- 
ment offices are hoping that ICC will 
come up with a solution to the tran- 
sit problem to ease the traffic that 
even staggered working hours have 
not been able to alleviate. 


Dallas Asks Fare Hike— 
Its Fifth Since War 


The Dallas Railway and Terminal 
Company has asked for another fare 
increase, its fifth since the war, in the 
wake of a wage boost on April 24. 
The proposed hike would raise fares 
20 to 25 per cent for most bus and 
streetcar riders. 

Company president 
cited 


W. R. Burns 
two reasons for the request: 
(1) increased cost of operation, par- 
ticularly wages, tires and repair me- 
chanics; and (2) the reduced number 
of riders using the service. 

He estimated the company’s oper- 
ating expenses will up more than 
$500,000 in the next year compared 
with the year ended April 30. He said 
the recent wage increase will cost 
$385,000 and higher rubber prices 
will make tires cost $50,000 more. 

Burns blamed the automobile as 
the main cause for the decline in 
patronage. For the 12 months ending 
April 30, the company carried 78,- 
172,790 passengers. This number fig- 
ures to drop to 73,000,000 next year 
with no fare increase, and to 68,283,- 
000 with an increase. 


N.Y. Bridge and Tunnel 
Tolls Sliced for Buses 


Bus and truck tariffs will be low- 
ered 10 per cent under a new sched- 
ule just announced by the Port of 
New York Authority. Effective Sept. 
1, the schedule also provides for a 
20 per cent slash for passenger car 
tolls on the Authority’s six facilities. 
This applies to “regular users other 
than commuters,” and to benefit from 
the reduced rates motorists must 
make 25 trips in two years. 

Howard Cullman, chairman of the 
Authority, estimated that bus and 
truck operators would save almost 


$1,000,000 a year. He said all bus op- 
erators and about 75 per cent of 
truckers would qualify for the low- 
ered tolls. Overall it means that 85 
per cent of the 59,525,274 vehicles 
that paid $42,717,458 to the Author- 
ity in 1950 will gain some form of 
rate reduction after Sept. 1. 

Bus operators and truckers will 
use 25-trip toll script at a discount 
of 10 per cent. The script is now sold 
in denominations of a quarter, 50 
and 75 cents and $1. The single-trip 
charge for buses now is $1, while 
truck tolls range from 50 cents to 
$1.50, depending on weight of ve- 
hicles. 

Principal factor in reducing rates, 
according to Mr. Cullman, was that 
traffic was running 10 per cent high- 
er this year than in 1950. He also 
said that, while the patrons of the 
Authority’s bridges and tunnels 
would save $3,000,000 a year, the 
Authority “still would maintain its 
sound financial structure.” 

The cut will be the second within 
15 months. Last June the Authority 
put through a commutation rate on 
its three Hudson River crossings that 
provided for 40 trips for $10 in a 
30-day period. 

Mr. Cullman pointed out that not 
only had business been exceptionally 
good but that it promised to be even 
better. He said the move to reduce 
rates had been under consideration 
since 1945. 


New Bus Orders Come From 
All Points of Compass 


Bus business booming? Maybe, 
maybe not, depending on where you 
sit. Some people are ordering new 
buses, at any rate, and some other 
people are selling them. 

Virginia Transit Co., for instance, 
operating in Richmond, Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, has been authorized 
by the State Corporation Commis- 
sion to buy 10 new 44-passenger 
buses, which will probably be put 
into service in Richmond, to replace 
worn out vehicles. 

They'll cost $183,000, but the man- 
ufacturer wasn’t named. 

At the same time, Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission has ordered 10 
new vehicles, to be the biggest it 
has ever had. The 10 will be 50- 
passenger buses, eight and a half 
feet wide, 40 feet long, designed to 
handle rush hour loads in the big 
Canadian city. 

Hamilton Street Railway Co., Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, has ordered 30 Cana- 
dian-Car-Brill trolley buses. 

And Pacific Electric Railway Co., 


in Los Angeles, has purchased 35 GM 
48-passenger diesel-powered motor 
coaches. 

That last $800,000 order brought to 
197 the number of new coaches added 
by the company during the past nine 
months. All are a part of PE’s cur- 
rent $7 million modernization pro- 
gram. 


Georgia PSC Ups Some Fares, 
Then Suspends its Order 


The Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission has suspended temporarily 
the order allowing for increase in 
fares of nine firms serving the state. 
Previously, 12 companies had sought 
increases from two cents to two and 
a quarter cents per mile, and the 
Commission had approved increases 
for nine companies. That approval is 
now suspended. 

Approval was withheld so that the 
case might be reopened to allow ad- 
ditional evidence from the three 
companies first denied participation 
in the increase. These three were: 
Atlantic Greyhound Corp., South- 
eastern Greyhound Lines and Tech 
Greyhound Lines. 

Companies affected by the more 
recent denial of rate increases in- 
cluded: Smoky Mountain Stages, 
Asheville, N. C.; Atlantic Stages, Sa- 
vannah; Southeastern Stages, At- 
lanta; Southern Stages, Macon; Mod- 
ern Stages Coach Lines, Albany, Ga.; 
Southeastern Motor Lines, Carollton, 
Ga.; Georgia-Tennessee Coach Co., 
Dalton, Ga.; Atlanta-Brooks Motor 
Lines and Service Stages, both At- 
lanta. 

Commission chairman Matt Mc- 
Whorter said the commission will 
study the request of the three Grey- 
hound lines for participatien in the 
increase based on financial condi- 
tions, the same basis for which, in 
the first instance, the increase was 
granted other companies. 





| 
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“An idea of one of the drivers... | 
gets people to move to the back.” | 
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FLORIDA GREYHOUND LINES sent three buses ‘way back in the swamps to carry 4 


load of Warner Bros. actors and technicians out on location for the filming of a techni- 


color movie to be called 


Distant Drums." The three charters went into some wild places, 


unexplored by buses before, but managed to negotiate all the jungle trails with no difficulty. 


PERSONALS 


JOHN L. WILSON resigned as 
president of St. Louis Public Service 
Co. (See Top Topics, June B.T.) to 
accept the vice presidency of An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. He ll continue 
as a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the transit company, of whose 
executive committes € been 
elected chairman 

John C. Baine has ben elected ex- 
ecutive vice president and chief op- 
erating officer of St Public 
Service, and Gaylord C. Burke is now 
vice president and general counsel. 

Mr. Wilson is a direct of the St. 


nas 


Louis 


Louis Chamber of Commerce, the 
Mercantile Trust Co., the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera Association and the 
National City Lines of Chicago. 

Mr. Baine became associated with 
the St. Louis transit system on Feb. 
1, 1947, and has been vice president 
and operating manager. Previously, 
he was in charge of transit opera- 
tions for the New Orleans Public 
Service Co. 

Mr. Burke, general counsel of the 
Public Service Company since 1948, 
joined the company of Feb. 1, 1946, 

Continued on page 120 
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LESTER F. COX, a ¢ nent figure 
in the rubber manufacturing industry 
for many years, elected senior 
vice president of the Thermoid Co., 
Trenton, N. J., at a recent board of 
directors meeting 

Mr. Cox will be harge of all 
Thermoid plants and manufacturing 
operations. The company manufac- 
tures automotive and industrial rub- 


was 
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ber, friction and textile products. 
Prior to being named to his pres- 
ent position, Mr. Cox had served 
Thermoid as vice president in charge 
of rubber manufacturing. He joined 
the company in 1930 as a production 
planner and subsequently served as 
production manager, assistant fac- 
tory manager and factory manager. 
Continued on next page 


There’s a moral here somewhere, 
but it escapes us at the moment: a 
Chicago commuter got into an argu- 
ment with a CTA conductor over his 
transfer privileges one day last 
March, was arrested, charged with 
disorderly conduct, and jailed for 30 
minutes; he sued, and the Authority 
settled out of court for $800.... The 
NYC Omnibus Corp. was _ turned 
down by the city’s Board of Estimate 
when it asked permission to test a 39- 
foot nine-inch long transit bus—too 
big for the city streets, said the board, 
which ordered the company to stick 
to it’s 35-foot vehicles. . . . Despite 
bitter opposition from some Ohio 
cities, the Ohie Senate has passed a 
bill which would permit public trans- 
portation companies to appeal rate 
decisions of city councils to the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission. . . . Ap- 
parently in a big rush to get delivery, 
Pioneer Bus Co. in Texas recently 
flew five drivers to Philadelphia to 
pick up five new 32-passenger buses. 


* * * 


Three London Transport drivers 
have set a record for London and 
likely for anywhere else, too—each 


Continued on page 116 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY... 


Laurence C. Ward, Jr., comptroller of 
the company for the past three years, 
has been elected vice president in 
charge of special sales. 

Mr. Ward’s promotion was voted 
at the board meeting. He is also in 
charge of Thermoid’s procurement 
and defense contract program. 

Mr. Ward joined Thermoid August 
1, 1948. He had previously served as 
an officer of the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company at Newark. 


CUMMINS ENGINE CO. has an- 
nounced a major expansion of engine 
production capacity, involving new 
facilities to cost $6,000,000. 

The new $6,000,000 two-year ex- 
pansion program matches the more 
than $6,000,000 already expended by 
Cummins in the five-year period fol- 


continued 


Laurence C. Ward, Jr. 


lowing World War II. It follows 
closely the new $1,100,000 Stores 
Center Building, 200 feet wide and 
460 feet long (2.1 acres), started last 


September, and the $400,000 author- 
ized only sixty days later to more 
than double the production of Cum- 
mins’ latest design “DD” Fuel Pump 
Building which was completed only 
18 months ago, and installation of 
additional high-precision machine 
tools in this department. 


ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE CO. has an- 
nounced promotion of two officers and 
the election by the board of directors 
of a new vice president. 

Byron A. Fay, a director and vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
was elected vice chairman of the 
board. In this post, he joins D. H. 
Kelly, also a director, vice chairman 
of the board and vice president. 

H. E. Hasemeyer, vice president, 

Continued on page 108 





AMERICAN BUSLINES, INC.,| fare was in effect. 


had a net loss 
almost double that of the 
previous year. The figures: 
1950 net loss, $794,579; 1949 
net loss: $438,601. 


TRANSIT CO. net 
still increasing, was 


CAPITAL 
income, 
$167,937 for 
April, well over the $80,557 
of April, 1950. 

For 
of the 
net 


year, 
was $567,362, compared | 


in 1950 of} 


the month of| 


The figures: 77,991,980 be- 
tween March 1 and April 30, 
this year, and 79,426,856 for 
the same days of 1950. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Munici- 
pal Transportation Commis- 
sion will pay off $410,000 in 
1% per cent bonds July 1, 


| leaving only a $500,000 block 


|of bonds to mature Jan. 
the first four months| 


Capital’s total} 


1952. 
Since the $410,000 block 
{does not mature until Jan. 1, 


1,| 


penses were off 0.1 per cent. 


profit after taxes for April 
of $16,480, a figure $1,772 
higher than its allowable re- 
turn under terms of the 
franchise. This marks the 
| fifth consecutive month that 
earnings after taxes have ex- 
ceeded the allowable amount. 





| 


with $62,855 for the same|the commission must pay | DEL AWARE—Judgement by 


period last year. 


ANGELES TRANSIT) 
directors voted the 


LOS 
LINES 
regular 
of 12% 
annual meeting recently, and | 
elected two new officers: 
Virginia L. Rees, assistant} 
secretary; and F. P. Snyder, 
assistant treasurer. 


OMNIBUS CORP. reported 
an operating loss during the 
first quarter. 

President Benjamin Wein- 
traub told stockholders at 
the corporation’s annual 
meeting that conditions, tra- 
ditionally poor during the 
first three months of the 
calendar year, are expected 
to improve. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COORDI- 
NATED in New Jersey re- 
ports that two months of a 
7-cent fare on its buses and 
trolley cars have seen a 1.8 
per cent drop in the number 
of passengers carried, com- 
pared with the same period 


of last year, when the same} 


quarterly div idend | 
cents a share at their | 


$4,100 premium but. still} 
jsaves $6,662 in interest.) 
|Funds have been set aside} 
for payment of principal and | 
interest on the last $500,000 | 
block, all that remains from 
ja $10,700,000 indebtedness 


| erations of the former Mu-| 
| nicipal Street Railway in 
| 1939. 

* t * 

Higher fares gave the Se- 
attle, Wash., Transit System 
a net of $73,980 in April, as 
compared with $31,192 for 
the same month a year ago. 
Net for the first four months 
of 1951 is $77,243 compared 
with $9,898 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1950. 

April revenues totaled 
$898,750.00. 


ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SERV- 
ICE CO. recently reported 
profits for the first quarter 
of 1951 of almost six times 
those for the corresponding 
three months of last year. 
The company’s operating 
income increased 4.9 per 





|default, enjoining the Red 
|Star Motor Coaches, Inc., 
| from picking up and dis- 
jcharging passengers on a 
route for which the company 
does not have an Interstate 
Commerce Commission cer- 


| assumed in taking over op-|tificate of public conveni- 


ence and necessity was is- 
lsued by Chief Judge Paul 
|Leahy in U. S. District 
| Court. 


| INDIANA — Indiana’s Public 
Utility anti-strike Law, 
which requires compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes 
in public utilities, has been 
held unconstitutional. 

Based on a U. S. Supreme 
Court decision invalidating 
a similar Wisconsin law, the 
opinion was handed down in 
jan injunction suit filed by 
the AFL Motor Coach Oper- 
ators Union. The action as it 
applied to the Evansville 
City Coach Lines was dis- 
missed on motion of the 
union. 


MISSOURI — Attorney Gen- 
eral J. E. Taylor has carried 





cent, while its operating ex- | 


YOUNGSTOWN MUNICIPAL | 
RAILWAY CO. reported net | 


Although the company 
provided eight per cent more 
|service in April of 1951 than 
it did a year ago, the total 
number of passengers 
dropped nine per cent. Gross 
|revenues in April were $239,- 
357 as compared with $216,- 
|626 in April, 1950. Passenger 
miles were 385,060 and pas- 
|sengers 2,488,951 this April 
jagainst 356,830 miles and 
|2,739,151 riders last year. 


his fight against the King- 
Thompson Act, which pro- 
tects the people of Missouri 
from strikes and lockouts af- 
fecting their public utilities, 
into the Missouri Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Taylor recently filed a 
brief as an answer to the 
suit brought by the Missouri 
Board of Mediation to force 
the state to approve payment 
of salaries and expenses of 
the board, and in it he at- 
tacked the entire King- 
| Thompson law as invalid. 


NEW MEXICO—State Rev- 
enue Commissioner Charles 
Corbett has revealed plans 
to sue the Greyhound Corp. 
for $130,000 in back mileage 
taxes, which he claims have 
been accumulating for seven 
years. 


OHIO—Injury and damage 
claims paid out by the Cleve- 
land Transit System in the 
first four months of this year 
totaled $589,872, exceeding 
by $252,258 the similar pay- 
ments in the same period of 
last year. 
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Permanent injunction 
against the defunct Colum- 
bus fare ordinance of seven 
tickets for 50 cents, or eight 
cents cash, was granted by 
Federal Court in Columbus 
recently. City Council had 
repealed the fare ceiling 
May 21, effective June 20 
Judge Mel G. Underwood 
had granted a temporary in- 
junction against the measure 
two weeks earlier. Subse- 
quently, in the absence of 
any regulatory measure or 
agreement, the Columbus 
Transit Co. began charging 
a straight 10-cent cash and 
ticket fare. 


OREGON— Abandonment of 
eight unprofitable routes op- 


ys 


erated by Oregon Motor 
Stages has been authorized 
by Oregon Public Utilities 
Commissioner George H. 
Flagg. All of the routes were 
in western Oregon. In his 
order, Commissioner Flagg 
stated it was found “neces- 
sary to allow abandonment 
of those segments of opera- 
tion which are producing 
revenue far below the cost 
of operation where schedule 
adjustments or integrated 
adjustments in operating 
procedure would not result 
in sufficient revenues to pro- 
duce cost level or profitable 
return and which would con- 
tinue to foster and promote 
continued financial distress.” 


- gee tn 


AND SHOPS | 


Denver, Colo.—A $1.5 mil- 
lion bus terminal at the Flat- 
iron Building, 17th St. and 
Broadway, to serve Contin- 
ental Bus Company’s Rocky 
Mountain Lines, the National 
Trailways System’s compa- 
nies operating through Den- 
ver, and the Denver-Boulder 
Bus Co., is under construc- 
tion. Occupancy is set for May 
1952. Trailways companies 
include Continental, Burling- 
ton, Denver-Salt Lake-Paci- 
fic, and Denver-Colorad 
Springs Trailways. The Flat 
iron Building will be com- 
pletely remodeled. The 
terior will be faced with nz 
ural redwood paneling 
will be trimmed with 
ished aluminum. Large pic- 
ture windows will face on 
two sides and the waiting 
room will cover 2,000 square 
feet. 

Sudbury, Ont.—The Sud- 
bury and Copper Cliff Street 
Railway Co., operating the 
all-bus system in Sudbury 
Ont., is having an $85,000 bus 
garage erected on its Charles 
St. property. Floor of the 
rage will be raised a 
above the flood level. 


ga- 
foot 


Plans 


Queens, N. Y.—Architects 
are working on plans for 
transportation center to cover 
the Long Island Railroad’s 
Sunnyside yards. On comple- 
tion of the drawings, the 
Queens Chamber of Com- 
merce will present arguments 
for its construction to the 
LongIsland and Pennsylvania 
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Railroads, Mayor Vincent 
Impellitteri and the Board of 
Transportation. Envisioned is 
a project which would cover 
the yards for a mile and a 
half, be a quarter of a mile 
wide, link New York’s three 
subway systems, house a 
modern bus terminal and 


provide a mammoth parking 
i 


lot for 5,000 cars. 

Deschenes, Quebec — New 
bus terminal to serve Hull 
Transportation Co. buses is 
planned. 

Carisle, Pa.—New bus ter- 
minal to handle Blue Ridge 
Lines and Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound Lines is considered. 


Permits 


Seranton, Pa.—A permit for | 
alterations to the front and 
entrance to the Martz Bus 
Terminal, 246 Adams St., has 
been issued. 


Changes 


Janesville, Wis.—W. R. Da- 
vison, owner of the Union 
Bus Depot in Janesville for 
the past 20 years, has sold it 
to Erwin Johnson. 

Toledo, Ohio—Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., has purchased for 
$77,000 the building at Jef- 
ferson Ave. and Ontario St., 
thus giving itself room to ex- 
pand from its present loca- 
tion on the same block. 

Providence, R. I. — Arrow 
Lines, Providence-Hartford 
bus company, has acquired a 
50 by 80 foot garage building 
at 21 Cliff St. as a center for 
its operations. 

East Lansing, Mich. — City 


Council has ordered Great; terminal. Their present site 
Lakes Greyhound,Short Way | is blamed for traffic difficul- 
Lines, Inc., and Indian Trail | ties. 


Bus Co. to find a new bus! Continued on next page 


PARTIAL LIST OF CERTIFICATES ISSUED 


COMPANY ROUTE 
CALIFORNIA 

San Mateo Transit Co....... 
DELAWARE 

The Diamond State Bus Line. . 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago Transit Authority*. . . 


| 


MILEAGE 


Ext. Mercy Hi 4 = 


Burlingame 
San Mateo 


Shipley a via Sate Road in 
Brandywine Hundred 


87th St.—From 87th and enaNs to 
89h and Mackinaw Ave.. 


93rd-95th—From 95th and Lafayette to 
89h and Avenue O 
MISSOURI 
Benskin's Bus Service Fifth St. & Minnesota Ave. in the down- 
town district to Fairdale road & 
Kansas Highway No. 5 
NEW JERSEY 


Modern Guatbas & Service 
Co. Inc. 


Public Service Interstate 
Transportation Co 


NEW YORK 
Benny Spirsi 
OHIO 

Cleveland Transit System (A) $+. Clair Avenue Line 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Aiken Transit Co. (A) 


Utica via Town of Marcy, Town of 
Trenton to Village of Holland Patent 


N. Augusta to the AEC plant via 
Belvedere, Clearwater and Aiken. 


Cynqtens 6 and AEC plant via Neese, 
Springfield and Williston 


Walterboro and AEC plant via Snider's 
Cross Rd., Islandton, Varnville, 
Hampton, Brunson, Fairfax, Allen- 
dale, Appleton, Martin and Ellenton 


Cottegeeiie and AEC plant via Walter- 

Bell's Cross Roads, Lodge, 

Eorherd? Olar, Barnwell, Snelling, 
Dunbarton and Ellenton 


Sheldon to AEC gen, via Yemassee, 
Early Branch, Varnville, Hampton, 
Brunson, Fairfax and Allendale 


B & S Enterprise (A) 


Coastal Bus Line (A) 


J. F. Cummings, Jr. (A).... 





Pineland to AEC plant, via Furman, 
Hampton, Crocketville, Sycamore and 
Uimers 


Holly Hill and Denmark, via Santee 
Elloree, Orangeburg and Branchville 


Orangeburg and Ellenton, via North, 
Neeses, Springfield and Dunbarton. 


Neeses and Dunbarton, 
and Barnwell 


Ruffin and AEC plant, via Smoeks, 
Lodge and Barnwell 
Walterboro and AEC plant via Barn- 
! 


Godwin Motor Lines Inc. (A) 


via Denmark 


Padgett Bus Lines (A) 


Ruffin and AEC plant, via Islendton, 
Varnville, Hampton, Allendale and 
Ba Ht 


Lodge and AEC plant via Ehrhardt, 
Olar, Barnwell, Snelling, Dunbarton 
and Ellenton 


St. George to Blackville, Blackville to 
AEC plant 


Cueto and AEC plant via Smoaks, 
, Lodge, Ehrhardt, Olar, Barn- 
bir Dunbarton and Ellenton 


~ No. 15 Highland bus route. 
Sots bus route to service St 


Frank W. Stanley (A) 


G. M. Sutcliffe (A) 
Varn Motor Lines (A) 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis Street Railway Co.. 


TEXAS 
Jack Tarpley (A) 


VIRGINIA 
The Marion Transit Corp..... 


Sweetwater via Roscoe to Maryneal... . 


Ext. The Currin Valley of Smyth County 
*Buses replace streetcars, (A)-Employee only. 
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OF THE INDUSTRY . . . continued 


MICHIGAN — The House of 
Representatives voted re- 
cently to override Gov. Wil- 
liams’ veto of a 1% cent in- 
-rease in the state gas tax. 
With the State Senate hav- 
ing earlier voted to override 
the veto, the gas tax boost 
was to go into effect July 1. 
The House vote may be 
challenged, though, since 
that body had previously 
sustained the governor’s ve- 
to. The minority floor leader 
contended that the House 
acted improperly in voting 
twice on the overriding is- 
sue. He held that the state 
constitution permits only one 
vote to override. 
* 


* * 


Governor Williams has 
signed into Michigan law a 
bill making it a misdemeanor 
to equip or operate a motor 
vehicle with a television set 
unless a permit is first ob- 
tained from the state police 
commissioner. 


MISSOURI—The bill extend- 
ing the maximum 


legal | 


length of buses that may be 
run in St. Louis and St. Louis 
County from 35 to 40 feet 
passed the Senate. 

The bill will permit oper- 
ation of the larger buses by | 
the St. Louis Public Service| 


Transit Co. 
Sen. William E. Hilsman | 


will facilitate traffic and per- | 
mit handling of a _ larger} 
numbér of passengers. He 
said the measure also is) 
backed by the DTA. 


NEW JERSEY — Gov. Dris- 
coll of New Jersey announced 
recently that he would seek 
speedy development of plans 
to link the New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania Turnpike 
across the Delaware River. 

The New Jersey Turnpike, 
scheduled for completion 
late this year, would be ex- 
tended-to the river and con- 
nected there with the Penn- 
|sylvania Turnpike by a new 
|bridge. Enabling legislation 
|tor such a project has been 





BUS AND TROLLEY BUS DELIVERIES 


Motor Bus Deliveries 
Almeida’s Bus Service (Mass.) 
Atlantic Greyhound Corp. (W. Va.) 
Brentwood Motor Coach Co. (Pa.).. 
Bus Sales Corp. (R. I.) 

Canton 


& Blue Hill Bus Line, Inc. 


Capitol Greyhound Lines (O.). . 
Central Greyhound Lines (O.) 
Community Traction Co. The (O.) 

»politan Tourist Co., Inc. (N. Y.) 
De Camp Bus Lines (N. J.) 


Cosmc 


Dixie Greyhound Lines, Inc. (Tenn.) 
East Alabama Coach Lines (Ala.) 
Erie Coach Co. (Pa.) 

Great Lakes Greyhound Lines (Mich.) 
Be Montague Transp. Area 


Holmes & Boney Charter Serv. (N.C 
Hudson Bus Lines 


Hudson Bus Transp. Co. (N. J.) 
Hudson Transit Lines (N. J.) 
Interstate Buses Corp. (Mass.) 


Interstate Transit Lines (Neb.) 
Interurban Transit Lines, Inc. (Ga.) 


Johnson Bus Lines, Inc. (Mass.) 


Kansas City Public Serv. Co. (Mo.) 
Lake Shore System (O.) 

Lewiston Auburn Transit Co. (Me.) 
Los Angeles Transit Lines (Calif.) 
McComb City Lines (Miss.) 
National Cit Ill.) 


y Lines | 


New England Greyhound Lines ( Mass.) 


Nev Ww Ha ven & Shere Line Ry. Co. 
Ne w Y 
Northla 


wk Omnibus Corp. (N. Y.) 
nd Greyhound Lines ( Minn.) 
Motor Coach Co. (Pa.) 


Number 

Manuv- 

facturer 

Marmon- 
Herrington 8M2BC 
GMC D4103 
Cityliner 

eeliner 
Mainliner 


8M2BC 

TDM-4509 
TDM-4103 
TDM-4509 


Model 
an 

Buses Type 

2 


Fitzjohn 
Beck 

Beck 
Marmon- 
Herrington 
GMC 


TDH-4509 


PD-4103 
——— 


PD-4103 


8M2BC 
Duraliner 


8M2BC 


Herrington 
Fitzjohn 
Marmon- 
+7 aa 
PD-4103 
PD-4103 
8M2BB 
8M2BC 
soem. A 


B-29 
TDH-3612 
TDH-5103 


8MBB 


8M2BA 
PD-4103 


Herrington 
Marmon- 
Herrington 
Marmon- 
Herrington 
Beck 


GMC 
GMC 
Marmon- 
Herrington 
Marmon- 
Herrington 
GMC 


Beaver B-35-PT 


37 


T 
TDH- 4509 45 


Co. and the St. Louis County | 


of St. Louis said larger buses | 


approved by the legislatures. 
Gov. Driscoll also an- 
nounced that the Federal 


be asked to give an evalua- 


proposed New Jersey Turn- 
pike Extension across New- 
ark Bay to Hudson County. 
The governor said he con- 
sidered both the Newark and 
|the Delaware River Exten- 
jsion projects as having 
“great strategic, as well as 
greene economic value.” 
| Concerning the proposed} 
Newark Bay crossing, Dris- 
coll said that while he con- 
|siders it important, “we will 
| not go beyond the planning 
|stage until we receive word | 
jon its importance from the! 
|Defense Department.” 





| TEXAS — The legislature | 


| voted recently to continue 
after Sept. 1, 1951, the 10 


carrier gross receipts which 


That is part of a new 
$32,500,000-a-year tax plan 


sion of the legislature. 
Part of the highway De- 


This is expected to release 
other funds for upkeep of 


| Pacific Greyhound Lines (Calif.)...... 
Pennsylvania Greyhound a (O.). 
Peter Pan Bus Lines on 

wag City Coach Co. we ) 

Ry. Eqpt. & Realty Co! ‘Ltd. (Calif.) 
Ralston Bus Co. (Neb. ) 

Richmond Greyhound Lines, Inc. (Va.) 
Rollo Transit N. 


San Angelo (City of) (Tex.) 
Seashore Transp. Co. (N 

Short Line, Inc. (The) ‘te i 
Southeastern Greyhound Lines (Ky.) 


Springfield City Lines (O.) 


Springfield St. Ry. Co. (Mass.) 
Suburban Coach Co., Inc. (Ga.) 


Suburban Service Bus Co. (Mo.) 


Sunnyland Stages (Mo.) 
Topeka Transportation Co. (Kans.) 


Union St. Railway Co. (Mass. ) 
United Traction Co. - é} 
Wesson Co. (Ind.).. 


White River Coach Lines, Inc. (Vt.) 
Wolf's Bus Line (Pa.)... 

Wyatt Lines, Inc. Was) 

Yellow Bus Lines, Inc. (Tenn.) 
Zanesville & Marietta Transit (O.).. 


Foreign 
Quebec Central Ry. Co. (Can.) 
Renfrew County Bus Line (Can.) 





Chicago Transit Authority (IIl.) 
TOTAL MAY, 1951 DELIVERIES 
| THIS ISSUE 

i 


| NOTE: 
| manufacturers report regularly, 
complete. 


Defense Department would | 


tion of the importance of a) 


per cent increase on motor | 


it levied temporarily in 1950. | 


approved by this year’s ses- | 


partment’s new money can | 
be used for maintenance. | 


|primary highways, which 
|the department said it badly 
jneeds. A proposed 1 cent a 
gallon increase in the gaso- 
jline tax, now 4 cents a gal- 
lon, was rejected by the leg- 
|islature. 

It also turned down a pro- 
posal to increase the legal 
length of buses from 35 to 
40 feet so the larger vehicles 
operated in surrounding 
| states could enter Texas. 


WISCONSIN — The Senate 
passed a bill increasing the 
maximum legal length of in- 
|terurban buses from 35 to 
40 feet. 

The measure would also 
permit the operation of dou- 
|ble decker buses. 


+ * 


Changes designed to make 
the Milwaukee Metropolitan 
|Transit Authority Act of 
1/1949 more effective were 
passed by the Senate. 

Exemption of the proposed 
Transit Authority from tax- 
jation, inclusion of freight 
jand express operations with 
its passenger operations and 
j}appointment of the seventh 
}member of the authority by 
the governor instead of by 
Milwaukee’s mayor were the 
lthree most important 
changes. 


+ 


27 PD-4103 
20 PD-4103 
1 Duraliner 


Mainliner 
TD. 03 


RNR NOH ee 


Cityliner 
P 


TDH-5103 


8M2BC 
Mainliner 
TDH-3612 
PD-4103 


PD-4103 
PD-4103 


8M2BA 


8M2BA 
TDH-4509 


8M2BB 


8M2BC 
Duraliner 


8M2BA 
TDH-4509 4 
TDH-3612 City 
TDH-3612 3 


Marmon- 
Herrington 
Marmon- 
Herrington 
GMC 
Marmon- 
Herrington 
Marmon- 
Herrington 
Fitzjohn 
Marmon- 
Herrington 
GMC 
GMC 
GMC 


Fitzjohn 
Fitzjohn 
Fitzjohn 
GMC 
Beck 


Duraliner 
Cityliner 
Cityliner 
TDH-4509 
B-29 


Deliveries 


2 GMC 
1 Fitzjohn 


PD-4103 
Duraliner 


[Trolley Bus Deliveries 


18 Marmon- 
Herrington TC-49 


REPORTED IN 


40 


368 Buses 
18 Trolley Buses 


This list is based on monthly reports from manufacturers. Not all 
consequently, 


this list is not to be considered 
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Reduce costly maintenance time with help of Exide Batteries 


Keep your buses rolling...on full-time 
schedules, day after day in all weathers. Rug- 
gedly-built, long-lasting Exide Batteries can 
help. For when your buses are Exide-equipped, 
battery maintenance time and maintenance 
costs are practically nil 


Whether your buses are gas or diesel-powered, 
there are Exide Batteries for each specific need. 
You can always count on Exide Batteries for 
dependability, long life, and low cost per mile 
of operation: Exide is the best battery buy 
at any price. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CoO. 
Philadelphia 2 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


' a mark { S. Pat. O09 
88s 
ERIES FOR 63 YEARS 


1951 


DEPENDABLE 


us 


B 
TRANSPORTATION 


Service-proved features that make Exide 
outstanding for bus service —gas or Diesel 


Long-life "LX" plates — proved in service. 

Heavy cell connectors. 

Reinforced hard rubber covers. 

Heavy-duty hard rubber container. 

Treated wood separators with Vitrex retainers. 
Qverter-turn vent plugs for convenient cell inspection. 








Gemmer Has Made Motor Vehicle Steering 
Gears for 43 Years 





It Pays to Convert 


to Philgas” 


Get more miles per 
dollar with this clean, 
low cost fuel! 


ON THE ROUTE. At today’s low prices, Philgas 
propane fuel, now available from Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, offers substantial savings for 
bus operators. And Philgas is 100 octane plus. 
It burns smoothly with sustained power! 


MAINTENANCE. You can expect twice as many 
miles between engine overhauls because Philgas 
burns clean! No cylinder wall washing. Long 
ring life. Low cylinder wear. 


FOR THE RIDER. Philgas is smokeless—no nau- 
seating smell that so often gets in buses—and 
stays there. 


EASY, SAFEHANDLING Automatic,completely 
enclosed filling systems, eliminate the overflow, 
spillage and evaporation losses common with 
other types of fuel. 


AND REMEMBER—Philgas can bring you these 
advantages at low cost per mile compared to 
gasoline or diesel fuel. 





LUBRICATION ...atried and proven companion 
product—Phillips 66 Heavy Duty Motor Oil— 
is highly recommended to give you full advan- 
tage of savings made possible by Philgas. 


SAVINGS can often pay the cost of converting 
in a few months. Phillips Petroleum Company 
pioneered the use of propane in engines. Our 
years of experience can save you time, expense 
and problems in planning and carrying out a 
conversion to Philgas. Ask to have a qualified 
Phillips engineer talk things over with you. No 
obligation, of course. Write today! 


A trademark of Phillips Petroleum Company 


MEER eA SET SO aa Foe 2 FS LES 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Sales Department + Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Offices in: AMARILLO, TEX.—First Notional Bank Building - ATLANTA, GA.—1226 Candler Building - CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn - DENVER, 
COLO.—2185 Broodway » DES MOINES, |A.—Hubbell Building - PONTIAC, MICH.—2635 Orchard Lake Rood - INDIANAPOUS, IND.—1112 North 
Pennsylvania Ave. » KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. - MILWAUKEE, WIS.—424 Empire Building - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Brocdway - OMAHA, NEB.—WOW Building - RALEIGH, N. C.—+Capifol Club Bidg., 16 W. Martin St. + ST. LOUIS, 
MO.—425]1 Lindell Boulevard - TULSA, OKLA.—1310 North Peoria - WICHITA, KAN.—501 KFH Building 
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CIMT: 
‘Refacer 


$360-00 COMPLETE 


all-new pens oo 


piece of equipment is on this ALL-NEW B&D VALVE 
REFACER and in position to do a complete job—face 
grinding, stem grinding, tappet grinding, rocker arm grind- 
ing, even wheel dressing! 


A LJ I-new No lost time or 


motion attaching and detaching separate pieces of equip- 
ment with this great new B&D Refacer—BECAUSE 
EVERYTHING IS ON THE MACHINE! And its quick- 
clamp collet makes insertion and removal of valves a much 
faster operation than ever before. 


SEE YOUR NEARBY B&D DISTRIBUTOR 


3 LEADING 
for a thorough demonstration of the revolu- 


course. Write for free catalog to: THE BLACK 


DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 


Revolutionary 
engineering advances make this machine the last word in 
Valve Refacers! Hypoid gears of finest design and construc- 
tion drive the work head spindle. Two B&D universal motors 
independently drive collet and wheel spindles. Bearing 
adjustment on feed screws has automatic end play take-up. 
Wet grinding at both valve and attachment wheels is con- 
trolled by single coolant valve on top of wheel head. Clean 
design is free from complicated adjustments and trouble- 
some gadgets, tubes and wires! 


Angular position of 
wheel head (shown here) permits traverse grinding of any 
angle valve face from 0° to 90°! Handles stem sizes from 
9/32” to 11/16”, head diameters up to 4”. 


, This sensa- 
tional new B&D Refacer gives you mirror-smooth finishes 
every time — eliminates chatter marks, time-wasting re- 
grinding, costly scrapping! That’s because of features like 
its two B&D-built motors which deliver smooth, abundant 
power—hypoid gearing that insures very smooth spindle 
operation—and 4-point bearing suspension on both work 
and wheel tables for fast, smooth travel! 


SELL 


tionary new Valve Refacer. See its many 
advanced features. Learn how it will quickly & 
pay for itself out of savings. No obligation, of 


& Decker Mpc. Co., 619 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Towson 4, Maryland. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 
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another important reason why: 


nameoLO cures WEAR! 


Wear is curbed from the very onset of an installatio 
of Ramco 10-Up Rings because the Ramco Double- 
Life Principle insures proper wall preparation during 
the initial operating period. 


Only the full-fledged Ramco 10-Up Oil Ring receives 
initial inner-ring contact. Thus the soft graphitic 
lubricating qualities of cast-iron are permitted to 
fully prepare the cylinder wall so that friction will be 
minimized. Only after this preparation does the steel 
Spiro-Seal receive contact with the inner-ring and 
then only for stabilization rather than pressure. The 
Ramco Double-Life Principle is one of many Ramco 
originations which CURB ENGINE WEAR. 


RAMSEY CORPORATION 


ramco J 


3 BUS ENGINE PISTON R 
Copyright 1951 Ramsey Corporation, St. Louis, Missouri ...FOR RE-RING OR RE-B EI 








fake a look at tomorrow... TODAY! 








in 1950 Aerocoach delivered 


PASSENGER 
APPEAL: 


> Engine and transmission 
“cradle suspended” to elimi- 
nate noise and vibration. 

» Greatly increased head room 
at the front entrance and the 
rear seat. 

Available as an extra—four 
squirrel cage blowers for 
wer ventilation; air circu- 
Ceien is so great that power 
ventilation can be substitu- 
ted in some cases for air-con- 
ditioning. 
New picture windows made 


standard. 


No seats behind posts. 
Fibreglas glass insulation 
throughout. 

New, fashionable decorator- 
selected interior colors. 
Increased under-floor bag- 
gage space. 


The exclusive Aerocoach 
all-welded, tubular 
steel safety framework 








lerocoach R373 


with 3% great improvements 













































































more 3/-passenger intercity coaches than any other manufacturer! 


DRIVER 
APPEAL: 
New, larger 22” ‘‘safe grip” 


steering wheel 
Swing-out driver’s window. 
Four-speed transmission, 
standard. Means faster get- 
away and less shifting 

» More powerful, safer hand 
brake. 

» Bigger windshield wipers; bet- 
ter visibility in bad weather. 


MAINTENANCE 
APPEAL: 


» Chrome-plated brake anchor 


ins. 
. Forged differential case 
» More room for servicing fan 
belts. 
p Longer clutch life through 
larger clutch. 
p Generator,compressor, acces- 
sories moved to back of engine 
for instant, easy servicing. 
> 15% more radiator efficiency , Qcrocoach 
‘or severest tropic conditions. e > 
p» Engine compartment has 4 X LENERALS 
access doors. No blind spots! Ni 
» Positive cam action baggage 
door locks. 





~— is the mileage maker and 
prolonger of machine and equip- 
ment life. Be adequately equipped 
to repair and service them. 
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We Mobilize for Freedom 


CONTROLS... 
A Two-Edged Sword 


It may seem dangerously premature to talk 
about getting rid of emergency government 
controls while all-out war is still an imminent 
possibility. 

But success in this strange struggle for our 
freedom into which the Russian Communists 
have plunged us requires that we: 


1. Maintain a whole battery of controls 
designed to speed defense production and 
curb inflation, and at the same time 


2. Work to end the controls at the earliest 
possible mament. 


Here is the reason why this editorial— 
fourth in a special series on mobilization for 
defense — is devoted to the need for a speedy 
release from controls. 


If the Russian Communists can force us to 
maintain indefinitely the present system of 
government controls, they will have won a 
tremendous victory. They will have saddled 
us with a system of collectivism which, over 
a period of years, would be fairly certain 
death to freedom of business enterprise. 

Make no mistake about it. This is not an 
argument against emergency controls. We 
need controls now to break a right of way for 


dur mobilization program through the busi- 
ness boom. Indeed, the third editorial in this 
special series was titled “Why Controls Are 
Necessary.” It stressed both the need for con- 
trols and the need for positive cooperation to 
make them work. 


Controls Can Undermine Our Economy 

But these controls surely chisel at the 
foundation of our normal economic system. 
So long as we have them, many if not most 
key business decisions will be made in Wash- 
ington bureaus rather than in the free market 
place. For example, the National Production 
Authority administers a Controlled Materials 
Plan (italics ours) which directs the flow of 
basic metals, and decides who can use them 
for what purposes. 

Happily, the people who operate these 
controls are not using the methods of a secret 
police state. 

Even more happily, most of the leaders 
who have been drafted to manage the con- 
trols are not in love with their jobs. They are 
doing their best in the thankless task of mak- 
ing controls work. They recognize the danger 
of chronic controls. 


But the fact remains that our economy is 








operating under arrangements which carry © 


it a long way toward the pattern of central- 
ized control the Russians would inflict on 
the world. 


The Wilson Plan 


A plan for getting rid of these controls has 
already been developed. It was put together 
by our Director of Mobilization, Charles E. 
Wilson — while he was working day and night 
to set up the necessary emergency controls. 

The Wilson Plan —if we escape all-out war 
— will strengthen our defenses and our econ- 
omy. By 1953, it calls for: , 


1. Providing the weapons to equip an 
armed force of 31 to 4 million, together with 
a supply of weapons for our allies. 


2. Building a stockpile of weapons which, 
with current production, would be sufficient 
to carry on an all-out war for a year. 


3. Building the manufacturing capacity by 
which we could rapidly expand our produc- 
tion of weapons if all-out war should come. 


4. Increasing the productive capacity of 
industry enough to resume the expansion of 
our civilian economy. 


With these jobs done our economy would 
be big enough and strong enough to meet 
both civilian and military requirements. And 
the government controls needed for mobili- 
zation could be speedily dropped. 


Call for Sacrifice 

The Wilson Plan requires a major effort— 
it means spending more than $50 billion a 
year for mobilization. That is almost 20 per- 
cent of our total production. And this cannot 
be done without sacrifice. For a time, particu- 
larly in the next year, living standards will 
drop. 


But the sacrifice required is amazingly 
small. At the peak of the defense effort, ci- 
vilians will still have available to meet their 
needs about as much as they did in any year 
before 1948. 


To make the Wilson Plan succeed we must 
curb inflation. A second year of inflation such 
as that which we have had since the Korean 
war started would multiply disastrously the 
costs of our defense program. One key part 
of a successful program to curb inflationary 
pressure, which soon will be building up 
again, is a pay-as-we-go tax program. The 
second editorial in this series urged that we 
do our utmost to pay as we go. 


We Cannot Out-Control the Communists 


But, above all, to make the Wilson Plan 
work we must keep our sights set on the 
crucial importance of increased production. 
Our problem is to increase our capacity to 
produce so that we can carry both a major 
military program and an expanding civilian 
economy for as many years— General Brad- 
ley thinks it might be fifteen or twenty—as 
the menace of Russian Communist aggres- 
sion persists. 

If we do not produce enough to do this 
double job, we shall be confronted with the 
prospect of having to live indefinitely under 
government controls of the sort that have 
been set up since the start of the Korean war. 
That would be delightful to the Russian Com- 
munists. It would go far toward making over 
our economy on the Moscow model. 


Even if we wanted to, we never could hope 
to out-control the Russians. They are miles 
ahead of us in that line. But we can out-pro- 
duce them, by a tremendous margin. By 
doing that we shall travel the surest road to 
victory. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 











Sealed Power 
HEAVY DUTY PISTONS 


Built to outwear 
all other Pistons! 


Genuine Lo-Ex* Aluminum Alloy for 
longest service. 


T-Slot for uniform heat transfer. 
Cam-groundforgreater bearing area. 


Rugged internal construction with 
extra metal where needed. 


Heat-treated for maximum resistance 
to extreme pressure and high tem- 
peratures. 


Available with Ebonited surface, 
GI-60 groove insert and pin fitted. 


*Registered trade mark of Aluminum Co. of America 


For best results, re-power 
with Sealed Power Pistons! 


Write for name of nearest distributor 


SEALED POWER CORPORATION 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


DUTY PISTONS — Aluminum or cast 7 
iron as indicated; exclusive T-slot design, cam : “A ) WATER PUMPS —Manufactured from 
ground, ruggedly designed, heot treated. aye finest quality materials to highest stand- 
Equal to or better than original equipment. Y ards. Our line is complete. 


R DRY SLEEVES —Machined from KING BOLTS & BUSHINGS —Manu- 
closely controlled castings, with exception- foctured from highest quality forgings, 
ally fine grain and dense molecular structure and heat treated to meet your exact 


for long wear. requirements. 


¥ ES—Sealed Power Valves and valve TIE RODS & SHACKLES _ Seaied 
parts are made from the correct grade of OO OO wma] ~Power Tie Rods, Spring Shackles, and 
chrome nickel alloy steel for each engine, for 2 €¢ Front Wheel Suspension Parts meet spec- 
finest performance and maximum service. 23 ifications of original equipment. 
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On highways and byways from coast to coast 


Buses depend on FRAM 


BUS FLEET INCREASES ENGINE LIFE 16%! 

“After using Fram Filters, together with the Fram 
Lubri-Graf, many of our engines were in the cleanest 
condition inside . . . consequently our engine life 
increase of 16% is no great surprise.””—Bus Company, 


Anniston, Ala. 


FRAM IS WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD! 

‘“‘We installed a Fram Positive Crankcase Ventilator 
on a Ford bus which runs 18 hours a day, 10 months 
between engine changes. When we tore the engine 
down, it was clean as new inside . . . no sign of sludge 
anywhere. The Fram Ventilator is worth its weight in 
gold!’’—Bus Fleet, Owosso, Mich. 


TRANSIT COMPANY BENEFITS FROM FRAM! 

“Our Southern Coach buses are equipped with Fram 
Oil & Motor Cleaners. Also have Fram equipment on 
our taxi fleet. Results have been fine!””—Transit 
Company, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


FRAM COMPLETE ENGINE PROTECTION SAVES CABS! 
“Fram Complete Engine Protection helped me 
establish a real preventive maintenance program 

for my taxi fleet. I recommend Fram without 
qualification to any fleet operator who is interested 

in maintaining his equipment at highest operating 
efficiency at lowest cost.””—Taxicab 

Company, Sheboygan, Wis. 


FRAM guards engines... 
lengthens service ... cuts 
repairs...saves money... 


Bus Operators everywhere are sold on the 
time-and-money-saving advantages of Fram- 
protected engines! Only Fram offers you 
Complete Engine Protection . . . Oil & Motor 
Cleaners, Carburetor Air Filters, Fuel Filters 
and Positive Crankcase Ventilators — that 
completely protect car, truck and bus engines 
against harmful abrasives and _internally- 
formed contaminants. And the new Fram 
Radiator & Water Cleaner keeps cooling 
systems clean—reduces danger of overheating! 


Unconditionally guaranteed! Test any Fram 
Filter on your fleet engines without risking a 
cent. Money back if not completely satisfied. 
See your Fram Distributor today! 


Send for FREE Lubri-Graf 


Provides instant visual check on con- 
dition of oil, filter cartridge, and en- 
gine. Indicates cartridge changes only 
when needed. Saves money. Write to 
FRaAM CORPORATION, Providence 16, 
R.1. In Canada: J.C. Adams Co., Ltd., 

Toronto, Ontario. 
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Get More Years of Full-Powered Performance With 


VEEDOL 90 H.D. 


HE extra toughness of VEEDOL sludge formation in motors, protect 

90 H.D. comes naturally. It’s an bearings from corrosion, and mini- 
inherent quality of the fine, carefully mize lacquering of pistons and valve 
selected crudes from which this stems...even under continuous 
great heavy-duty motor oil is made. full-throttle operation. 
That’s why its famous “Film of 
Protection” gives greater engine 
mileage between overhauls... gives 
you longer working life from today’s 
more expensive equipment. 


In VEEDOL 90 H.D. the naturally CLEANS SALT 7 V8 Manors AND GREASES 


Give your fleet a longer lease on life 
by specifying VEEDOL 90 H.D.! 


stable oils are expertly refined and AS YOU ASSOCIATED 


blended with scientifically selected DRIVE! DIL COMPANY 
additives that reduce gum and 


17 Battery Place, New York 4,N.Y. « Thompson Building, Tulsa 2, Okichoma + 79 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20, Calif. 
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ClA@S “A 


DIETZ 


SELF-CANCELLING 
DIRECTION 
SIGNALS 


ab 
Pie sarees sn.  Sabsthbsbs tt ELISE 


ON OS cS} 3 


- es te, 


for ) g %, 
MAXIMUM HIGHWAY SAFETY at | 
MINIMUM OPERATING EXPENSE 


For Safety’s sake . . . put the DIETZ new Direc- 
tion Signal Sets to work on your payload units. 
Class “A” Type 1 DIETZ Signal Lights (shown 
at right) are: 


No. 120 SINGLE FACE e No. 125 DOUBLE FACE 
No. 130 FLUSH MOUNTING 


All Lights with either vivid RED or AMBER lenses 


The DIETZ Self-Cancelling Direction Signal Switch— 
No. 111-C—illustrated above—operates at the flick of a 
finger, then returns to neutral—Automatically. Com- 
plete with Flasher for unmistakable Signalling. Easily 
mounted on all 11/4,” to 2” diameter steering posts. Non- 
cancelling type Switches also available. All DIETZ 
Lights and Switches Tested by Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories. Available from your Jobber now! R. E. DIETZ 
COMPANY, 225 WILKINSON STREET, SYRA- 
CUSE 1, NEW YORK. 


: @. a 125-A &@ 130-A 


CLASS “A” TYPE 2 SIGNAL LIGHTS WITH DIRECTION ARROWS 


Outstanding Class ‘‘A’’ Type 2 Direction Signal Lights. Bright AMBER arrows on 

 dlack backgrounds. Characteristically rugged DIETZ construction. 

i DIETZ Switches and Lights are available individually or in many popular set com- 
binations. Perfect for new installation and replacement. Class ‘B’’ DIETZ Direction 
Signals for passenger cars and commercial vehicles under 80” wide also available. 


OVER A CENTURY OF LiGHTING( DIETZ 
SES 
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SASH FOR EVERY Typ, 


EDWARDS HORIZONTAL SLIDING SASH 


THERE’S AN 
EDWARDS BUS SASH 
7 a, TO MEET EXACTLY 
EDWARDS STANDEE HORIZONTAL suDING sash |=SWVERY OPERATING 


1. Standee Panel — quickly and easily reglazed by removing rubber giazing 
and new glass. 


&, Ree Pens—comeuite by turning lock screw —reglazed by removing AND SERVICE 
2 Fd Padre mew Stand Pane REQUIREMENT 
7 8 = 


For city. interurban, suburban, 
cross country—no matter what 
the service... you'll find in 
Edwards Bus Sash the answers 
to economy, low maintenance 
and top passenger satisfaction. 
Because Edwards designs and 
produces sash for ALL KINDS 
of transportation. we have a 
knowledge and experience un- 
equalled in the field. Leading 
bus builders use Edwards Sash 
— profit minded operators spec- 
: ify it] Write for complete infor- 

TTT. ie: mation. The O. M. Edwards 
CURTIN BP AUG Co., Inc., Syracuse, New York. 


crown fits 
seal. Either Operating or Lower St 
disturbing respective panets. 
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EDWARDS RAISE SASH WITH STANDEE PANEL 


1. Standee Panel — Regiazed ia two minutes — without removal of parts or 
screws. Tinted glass if dessed. 

2. Ratse Sash — removable by withdrawal of one screw and release 
of one retaining . Regiazing a five minute operation. 
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800 MASON-DIXON TRUCKS HAVE 


BEEN USING SPARK PLUGS 


FOR 12 YEARS with COMPLETE SATISFACTION! 





KinGSPORT, TENN 
November 8, 1950. 


Champion aes Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohi 


Gentlemen: 


During the —_ twelve years’ we have 
been using Cha Spe 
of over — t 
cipal poi 
between New "York an 

The performance of Champion Spark Plugs 
has been satisfactory and they have cone 
tributed to our ability to render fast, 


Specify Champions dependable service 


Cordially yours, 


for Your Fleet! 


WFK/DNM General PuSthasing Agent 





listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL... evéry Friday night, over the ABC network... CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Cast Away by the Fleets 


You can’t operate buses without finding out that some things 
just don’t belong in a healthy profit picture. That’s why fleets In addition to Alcoa 
want equipment protected against the ravages of Red Rust BUS BUILDERS: engineering service, 
... unburdened by needless Dead Weight. Do your fabricating pre can ya ws ar 

Alcoa Aluminum has helped many a bus operator rid him- men have these help- stow" below, through 
self of these profit wastrels. Used for bodies, chassis and en- jul tase: weenie nei gta te 
gine parts, wheels and trim, aluminum resists corrosion, saves : t 
upkeep expense. Its light weight cuts operating costs. 

Military needs for aluminum may limit its use in your ee eee 
new buses. But your bus builder will do his best to help you 
keep on earning more, spending less with aluminum buses. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1858G Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ~--— 


July, 1 
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Johns-Manville Information Service Bulletin J-M 102 


Heavier Loads Create 
New Brake Lining 
cal b? Problems 


» iy During the past decade 

there has been an enor- 
mous expansion in the use of heavy-duty commercial 
vehicles. Operating speeds and cargo loads moved 
steadily upward, placing increasingly severe demands 
on braking equipment and friction materials. 


Development of Combination Sets 


When engineers studied this new problem, they learned 
that no one type of friction material was capable of 
doing the job in heavy-duty service. By testing brake 
linings and blocks of distinctly different friction char- 
acteristics, they found that there were right and 
wrong combinations of 

brake linings for different 

brakes and different operat- 

ing conditions. 


Greater Efficiency 
and Longer Life 


One of the outgrowths of 

this study was the Johns- 

Manville Fleet Tested Sets which give maximum effec- 
tiveness with low rate of wear on both easy-working 
and hard-working shoes of truck brakes. 


A further development of this research was carried 
over to the Johns-Manville line of brake blocks. Today 
these are available with high, medium and low frictional 


characteristics. These blocks, in combination sets, sci- 
entifically selected for best performance, are available 
to the bus and truck operator, and are particularly 
well suited for use on air brakes where they insure 
maximum effectiveness and minimum rate of wear. 
Johns-Manville Field Engineers are available to study 
your operations and assist you in selecting the precise 
friction materials to match your particular operating 
conditions. 


Advantages of Combination Sets 


The selection of lining with 
superior wear resistance for 
harder-working shoes can re- 
sult in more even wear of the 
friction material and eliminates 
the expense of tying up vehicles 
to replace linings of one shoe 
while other linings are still in good condition. On 
the easy-working shoe, high friction linings can be 
used to improve the stopping ability of brakes. Drum 
life is prolonged by using this smooth-acting lining 
on the easy working shoe. 


Assembled from a broad range of scientifically developed 
asbestos linings—woven or molded—J-M combination sets 
deliver optimum brake effectiveness and economy. 


Johns-Manville will be glad to 
send you an unusually complete 
book on heavy-duty brakes, en- 
titled: ‘The Fleet Reliner’s Man- 
ual.” Write to Johns-Manville, 
Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


Watch for the next Information Service Bulletin 
by Johns-Manville, to appear soon in this publication. 


BRAKE LININGS - 


BRAKE BLOCKS - 


CLUTCH FACINGS 


UM Johns-Manville 6207" FRICTION MATERIALS 


» 195 BUS 
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OVER 24,000 GM DIESELS 
NOW IN OPERATION 


\ 


Ability to move more people in greater comfort 
and safety and do so at a low cost per passenger 
has made GM’s 51-55-passenger Diesel Transit 
Coach wanted by profit-wise operators. The 367 
delivered in the first six months of this year 
to 8 operators brought the total in operation to 
over 1100. Several hundred more are on order. 


36 PASSENGER 


There is room in every operator’s fleet for the 
GM 36-passenger Diesel Transit. More than 3600 
are now in operation on properties. 351 have 
been delivered this year to 54 properties. 








45 PASSENGER 


GM’s Big Diesel Coaches Do The Job Better For 
Less. This year 385 of 45-passenger capacity 
have been delivered to 40 operators. More than 
11,000 GM Diesel Coaches of 40-45-passenger 
capacity have been purchased by the more 
successful motor coach operators. 

















41 PASSENGER 


Wherever the highway you will find GM Diesel 
Coaches at Work. 550 vehicles delivered since 
January to 61 operators brings the total of 37-41- 
passenger GM Diesel Intercity Coaches which 
have gone into service to a total of over 5000. 








REPEAT ORDERS 





GM DIESEL Economy 


Tue ceuntry’s most successful motor coach opera- 
tors are constantly piacing Repeat Orders for GM 
Diesel Coaches. 

These profit-wise operators know that GM Diesel 
Coaches will do their job better for less money. So, 
they scrap obsolete and costly-to-run equipment and 
replace it with GM Money-Maker Diesels. 

This year, 1700 Diesel Coaches have been deliv- 
ered to 147 operators. 

24,000 are now in operation on nearly 600 prop- 
erties. 

The success of GM Diesel Coaches is simply this 
—they save money and they make money. They 
will do the same for you. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 











CITIES 


SERVICE 
Breaks the Record 


Never before has the initial 


run of any catalytic cracking 
unit continued for 785 days. 


This new operating record — 
from April 9, 1949 to June 4, 
1951 —stands to the credit of 
the Cities Service East Chicago 
refinery. 


This record reflects the pro- 
gressive technology that 
makes Cities Service one of the 
fastest growing oil companies 
in America. 
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City Lines of West Virginia Inc 7 y= gl nines 


sono Says :C. C. PHARES, 
February 10, SUPT. OF MAINTENANCE 
{ 


CITY LINES OF WEST VIRGINIA 
Wagner Electric Corporation 
6400 Plymouth pect 
Sst. Louis 14, Missou 


What Mr. Phares says is typical of 
the enthusiastic statements of many 
ers is 

nd comfort of our peseent rind # large bus fleet operators who have 

ine ag nie at City Lines of Wes installed Wagner Air Brakes. 

ajor concern : is : 
on ¢ 70 A. C. F. Brill Oe Wagner Air Brakes are the product 
eon tee  dagner Air Compressors. Ne 
100% equipped #5 


unfailingly of more than twenty years of brake 
athat the Wagner Rotary peor e at all times 
foun ir to assure 
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supplies amp 


engineering knowledge—experience 
ti conditions, while — : t gained in the manufacture of brake 
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oe eee or attention. Ther’ adds res systems and brake parts for the 
al e . . . 
operation of these compr automotive industry. This proven 
our passengers. 


n economy brake knowledge is your assurance 
packed by the Prevel. reasons and 
prey” ee ie oe operation, are e 
ir Brakes 
of Wagner Air 


that when you install Wagner Air 
Standardized on Wagner: Brakes you will not only reduce 
: ave . : 
why we he brake maintenance costs but will 
rs 
Very truly you 


insure safe stopping at all times. 
O. £ Phaia— 


c. Phares. seiien tai 
Supt. of Maintenance 


Catalog KU-201 


Gentlemen: 


Safety is of vital importance in 
public transportation. It will pay 
you to get complete information 
on Wagner Air Brakes today. 


Magner Ar Brakes 


THE ONLY SYSTEM 
WITH THE ROTARY AIR COMPRESSOR 


One of the features that has made Wagner 
Air Brakes the first choice of many bus 
fleet operators is the Rotary Air Compres- 
sor. This compressor utilizes the rotary 
principle and provides a smooth flow of 
compressed air at all times even under 


the most severe “stop and go” braking 
conditions. 


WagnerElectric Grporation 
6461 PLYMOUTH AVENUE «+ ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U.S.A. 
- : (Bronches in Principal Cities and in Canada) 
SC eapaeeaay §LOCKHEED HYDRAULIC BRAKE PARTS ond FLUID....NoRol ...CoMaX BRAKE LINING... AIR 
4 BRAKES ... TACHOGRAPHS . . . ELECTRIC MOTORS ... TRANSFORMERS ... INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 
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Longer Life 


proved in the heaviest automotive duty 


Spicer Brown-Lipe Clutches 

offer these exclusive service features: 

BUILT-IN PARALLELISM assures uniform pressure around 
entire circumference of pressure 

plate regardless of wear or adjustment. 

ALL PARTS INDIVIDUALLY BALANCED means that replac- 
ing a part will not impair balance of assembiy. 
KNIFE-EDGE DESIGN reduces friction and pedal pressure; 
provides chatterfree control both forward and reverse. 


B oun Loe 


TRANSMISSIONS CLUTCHES 


TORQUE CONVERTERS 


f 


July 


UNVARYING SPRING LENGTH 

maintains original pressure regardless of facing wear. 
ALLOY PRESSURE PLATE of nickel chromium alloy 
minimizes destructive warping, heat checking and scoring. 
INSTANT ADJUSTMENT for wear is made by 

turning threaded adjusting ring. No special tools needed. 
OTHER FEATURES include prevention of oil leakage; 
no bearing face wear; low temperature 

springs; smooth pick-up; single and two-plate models for 
heavy duty in all transportation services. 


SPICER MANUFACTURING ¢ Division of Dana Corporation 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


PASSENGER CAR AXLES e CLUTCHES © PARISH FRAMES © STAMPINGS © FORGINGS 
UNIVERSAL JOINTS © SPICER “"BROWN-LIPE” GEAR BOXES © RAILWAY GENERATOR DRIVES 
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FROM A MANAGEMENT VIEWPOINT... 


DULUX PAYS OFF 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


IN GOOD APPEARANCE 


General managers know the value of passenger goodwill. They realize that a 
bus with a smart, well-groomed finish tends to form a favorable impression 
in the public’s mind. That’s why so many general managers have a strong 
preheat mathe wre preference for Du Pont DULUX Enamel. They like the way DULUX 
Traction Company, operates 75 holds its handsome color and gloss through many months on the road. 


buses that travel over 175,000 


passenger miles per month in a And they know that this helps win public confidence in a line’s service. 


20-mile radius of Johnstown, Pa. 











THE MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT LOOKS AT IT THIS WAY... 


DULOX PAYS OFF IN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS | occ. 


motive Equipment, Johnstown 
Traction Company, uses DULUX 


Superintendents of maintenance know that top-quality DULUX pot 3 
is unsurpassed in its resistance to damage from traffic gases, oils, OULUX Enemel since £806. 
bad weather and rough handling. They know, too, that the working 
characteristics of DULUX . . . its smooth, even flow and exceptional 
hiding power . . . spell trouble-free paint-shop performance. For 
them, DULUX pays off in less “down time,”’ lighter maintenance 
schedules, lower day-to-day maintenance costs. 


a DULUX 


Geod-looking buses make good impressions wherever they go. Keep r 

your fleet looking its best all ways with Du Pont DULUX Enamels. M 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), E N Aa E t 
Refinish Sales, Wilmington 98, Delaware. COIS eee ee TER Civih 


THROUGH CHE 
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This Vehicle Can... 





INCREASE YOUR 
REVENUE WITH 


LIGHTING 
LIKE THIS! 


KEYSTONE FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


The contrast of the bright, cheery interior cre- 
ated by Keystone Fluorescent Lighting builds 
goodwill wherever it goes. It gives your equip- 
ment the smart modern appearance that 
attracts passengers. Lends the finishing touch 
to the carefully merchandised package in 
which you sell your product . . . rides. 


An added advantage, realized daily by oper- 
ators who have installed Keystone Fluorescent 


ELECTRIC SERVICE MANU 


MPHIL ADELPHIA 3 


PE 


Lighting, is a reduction in maintenance costs. 
One large eastern operator proved over a 
three year period that Keystone Fivorescent 
Lighting reduced costs by 60%. ° 


Keystone illumination engineers can expertly 
restyle your vehicle interiors with well planned 
systems of fivorescent lighting. Your vehicles 
are the show windows of your company... 


FACTURING CO. 








Mn. J. F. McCrary, Superintendent of Equipment, 


Riss & Co., Inc., North Kansas City, Missouri, 


preparing to enjoy his hobby—fishing 





ad Ne + trucks in the Riss & Co., Inc. fleet schedules and keep our trucks rolling. 
— 5,000,000 miles a year, with in- “For over 3 years we've used Auto-Lite 
divid ucks often clocking 75,000 miles. Batteries in our trucks and they've con 
For mount of mileage we must have __ sistently met the high standards we demand 


endable equipment to meet our of all our trucking equipment.” 
| 


THERE 1S AN AUTO-LITE BATTERY FOR EVERY USE— CARS + TAXICABS + TRUCKS 





It’s a fact! Delco brake fluids provide 
an extra measure of protection ... an 
extra margin of safety in driving. For 
both Delco Super 9 and Delco Super I1 
brake fluids exceed SAE standards for 
safety—and for quality, too! 


Delco brake fluids operate at peak 
efficiency over a wider range of tem- 
peratures ... help prevent hazardous 
**vapor lock.’? Why not get this extra 
safety . .. this extra quality. Use 
Delco Super 9 or Delco Super 11. It’s 
better brake fluid. 








DELCO SUPER 11 
HEAVY-DUTY BRAKE FLUID 


This hydraulic brake 
fluid was developed to 
meet the severest re- 
quirements of heavy- 
duty truck and bus 
braking even under ex- 
treme conditions of 
load, road and weather. 
Exceeds S.A.E. specifi- 
cations. 
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MORAINE PRODUCTS 
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\ DELCO BRAKE—A UNITED MOTORS LINE 


Available Everywhere Through 
UNITED MOTORS DISTRIBUTORS 


GENERAL 
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The “BOOKLET-OF-THE-MONTH” 
for every industry that uses petroleum products 


Here is a practical cooperative plan that can 
help you increase availability of equipment 
and reduce maintenance costs—Gulf Periodic 
Consultation Service. 

This advanced plan provides the regular 
counsel of competent sales engineers who 
can assist you on problems relating to lubri- 
cation, maintenance, engine flushing, and 
combustion. These men are backed up by 
technologists who are skilled in every phase 











EARS OF sp 
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PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS y 





of petroleum science and who have years of 
experience with practically every type of auto- 
motive engine and fleet operation. 

This knowledge and experience can be ap- 
plied profitably to your operating and main- 
tenance problems. In your continuing efforts 
to increase profits, here is an important and 
definite step you can take—at once. Send for 
your free copy of the booklet which explains 
this cost-cutting service. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
Room 719, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy ot the booklet 
“Galf Periodic Consultat-on Service.” 
Name 
Company 


Title 


Address 
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Where smooth power transmission counts most, auto- 
motive manufacturers use Long clutches as original equipment. 


Since 1921, Long has given capable engineering 
and manufacturing attention to a wide range of clutch 
requirements, both civilian and military. We have produced 
millions of clutch units to equip passenger vehicles, trucks, 
buses and tractors. 





LONG MANUFACTURING DIVISION | 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
DETROIT 12, MICH. and WINDSOR, ONT. 


CHES » RADIATORS e TORQUE CONVERTERS 
OlL COOLERS 
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For long, low-cost service 
in Bus and Truck Operations 


Goodyear 


type 
heavy-duty 


Fan Belts 


ee Type H heavy-duty fan belts 
give you longer service at lower cost in 
the long run. That’s because— 

like all Goodyear products 

—they’re designed to out- 

perform all others on their specific 
assignment, then built to the world’s 
highest standard of quality. 


Ask your nearest jobber, or write 


Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 





STRONGER 


—they’re built with single-layer high- 
tensile, low-stretch rayon cords. 


RESIST SHOCK 


—because rayon cords combine 
strength with resiliency needed to 


“soak up” shock loads. 


LONGER WEAR 


—Goodyear design assures maximum 
sidewall contact for more efficient 
power transmission. 


MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY 


—cover is lapped on bottom only, 
giving maximum flexibility to other 
three sides. 


OIL-, HEAT- and GREASE- 
RESISTANT 


to meet the severe demands of bus 
and truck service. 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


BUS late 3 
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@ Friendly suggestion to all fleet 


PLAY IT SAFE... 
owners:— Look over your tire 
” ORDER YOUR Sis tow coe eh 
se need new cross chains to 


replace broken or badly 

worn ones. Also, check to 

determine whatnewchains 

will be needed next au- 

tumn for old as well as new 

vehicles. While we can still 

make prompt shipments 

through our distributors, 

no one can guarantee what 

the stock position will be 

when snow begins to fall. Z 
In ordering new chains specify @& 

WEED AMERICAN BAR-REINFORCED, i 
the best buy in tire chains. 


through your 
Weed Chain 


- 
oon 
LA i EO 
Why 
Age re ] York, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
e 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


MS. AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


a 


Nac AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
reaper Woy” 


wax “Ye )/ In Business for Your Safety 
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SALES OFFICES 


FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 


HOUSTON, , LoUISV 
TEXAS 


BURNS SMOOTH, CLEAN AND 
WITHOUT OFFENSIVE ODOR 


| 


CARRIES MORE PASSENGERS AT 
LOWER COST 


PROLONGS ENGINE LIFE AND 
REDUCES MAINTENANCE 


PROVIDES MOST ECONOMICAL 
HIGH OCTANE FUEL 


KENTUCKY 








DTV Keone a X-Feohy 
«») Electrical Equipment 





»-e for original equipment! 
-»efor replacement parts! 


Delco-Remy electrical units are the favorite of car and truck 
manufacturers for original equipment. 


Fleet operators recognize Delco-Remy parts as the number one 
choice for replacement on Delco-Remy-equipped vehicles, large 
or small, old or new, gasoline or Diesel. They know that Delco- 
Remy parts are designed to work together . . . are time-proved 
for dependability, long service and economical operation. 


Delco-Remy replacement parts are available everywhere 
through a nation-wide network of distributors. 


i 


@ UNITED 


—Morors 


DELCO-REMY—A UNITED MOTORS LINE 
Available Everywhere Through e co eS eri 
UNITED MOTORS DISTRIBUTORS 
DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 








MIDLAND 


7.4 Cu. Ft. 
AIR COMPRESSOR 
Automatic Safety 


Air and Vocuum e World's Largest Manufacturer of 
POWER BRAKES AUTOMOBILE and TRUCK FRAMES = 


For Maximum SAFETY and CONTROL 


MIT DIEA IND 
Electro- Pneumatic 


Straight An 
BUS DOOR 
Equipment 


@ Both Midland door operating systems—Electro- 
Pneumatic and Straight Air—use the same time-proven 
door operating cylinders and linkage. They are light 
in weight—efficient—economical. Each system i$ 
trouble free and has certain advantages depending om 
coach design and assembly line technique. 
Midland Electro-Pneumatic Door Controls offer sev- 
eral superior features: Valves positioned by electrica 
impulse—held in selected position pneumatically” 
Compact—light in weight. Lower installation cost— 
simplified maintenance. 


Midland Air Door Engines use 40% less air, and can 
be floated between operating levers so that reversing 
gears are unnecessary. Toggle and cam mechanism 


operating the poppet valves insures rapid operation 
and positive sealing of valves. 


See the Midland Distributor, or write or 
phone us in Detroit for complete information. 


“WiDL AND 


STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


6660 Mt. Elliott Ave. + Detroit 11, Mich. 
Export Depertmect 38 Pear! Street, Mow York, MY 


Air and 
> Electro-Pneumatic 
DOOR CONTROLS 





When the winner steps into the spot- 
lighted circle, he’s there because of 
championship performance. And that’s 
the way with Delco. Fleet operators across 
the nation know Delco batteries to be 
top-flight performers when it comes to 
getting costs down. For the miles of Delco 
service they get, per dollar of cost, tell the 
story. Delco high quality materials and 


eer give DELCO the spotlight 


careful workmanship build extra service 
into these batteries—the kind of service 
you need and want for the heavy-duty 
hauling your fleets are called upon to do. 
Delco has found balanced performance to 
be the secret of low-cost operation and 
maintenance of an automotive electrical 
system. Next time you need batteries, get 


Delcos—they are available everywhere. 


DELCO BATTERIES—A UNITED MOTORS LIN 
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New Buses Add Luster to British Festival 


The first 25 of an order for 700 
sightseeing type 35-passenger buses 
for the Festival of Britain have been 
delivered to London Transport Exec- 
utive. The all-metal bodies are being 
built by Metropolitan-Cammell-Wey- 
man Motor Bodies Limited, Birming- 
and mounted on A.E.C. 
underfloor engine chassi 


ham, are 


To provide the best visibility for 
seeing the sights, ample window space 
is allowed in the body sides and a 
portion of the roof. The roof top it- 
self is composed of 18-gage alumi- 
num sheets riveted to internal car- 
lines. Large observation windows of 
toughened curved glass are fitted in 
the coving of the roof for the full 


length of the interior. Concertina 
type shades are provided as a shield 
against the direct rays of the sun. 
The linoleum flooring is carried up 
to the seat rail. The seats themselves 
are upholstered in a bright, attrac- 
tive pattern of moquette. The seat 
filler material is Dunlopillo sponge 
type rubber. 





Bendix Air Hydraulic 
Brake Unit 


The Bendix Air-Pak 
brake system which gives the driver 
all the advantages of an air operated 
power unit and at the same time the 
well-proved advantages of hydraulic 
brake actuation, is announced by the 
Bendix Products Division, South Bend. 
The Air-Pak is a power braking unit 
similar in operation to the Hydrovac. 
However, it is intended for use with 


new air 


BUS Ju 
TRANSPORTATION 


an air supply, whereas the Hydovac 
requires a source of vacuum. 

This new system differs from the 
usual air brake system which uses 
the air pressure to operate a me- 
chanical brake linkage to actuate the 
brakes. Compressed air is used only 
up to the power-piston in the Air- 
Pak; from then on, the braking force 
is transmitted to the wheel cylinders 
through an inelastic column of hy- 
draulic fluid. 

Using Hydrovac principles, inside 
the Air-Pak, the air cylinder piston 
is directly connected to the hydraulic 
piston through a push rod. In this 
manner, air pressure against the pis- 
ton is directly converted into hy- 
draulic line pressure to apply the 
vehicle brakes. 

Hydraulic input into the Air-Pak 
is from the vehicle master cylinder 


and any change in pressure, brought 
about by movement of the brake 
pedal, operates the Air-Pak control 
valve. Output from the hydraulic 
cylinder in the Air-Pak connects in- 
to the hydraulic lines which lead to 
the vehicle brake cylinders. 

The air cylinder is of steel with 
one end closed, eliminating an end 
cover. The steel mounting bolts are 
securely anchored, since they pass 
through holes in the cylinder shell 
and the end plate, and the slave cyl- 
inder is also of steel which being 
non-porous reduces the likelihood of 
high pressure hydraulic leakage. 

Incorporation of the residual line 
pressure check valve in the Air-Pak 
unit, and the use of a valve return 
spring with minimum loads, causes 
the unit to go into operation with the 

Continued on next page 
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Oakite 
Steam 


WHAT'S NEW... ..... 


lowest possible effort upon the brake 
pedal. 

The double poppet construction 
used in the control valve incorpo- 
rates a flexible member between the 
two poppets. This insures against an 
air leakage in all positions (includ- 
ing the lap position) of the valve. 

The pressure of the air cylinder 
being closed eliminates a joint be- 
tween the cylinder and the end cover 
where leakage might occur. An “O” 
ring seal prevents the entrance of 
dust, dirt, water, etc., into the atmos- 
pheric end of the shell. 

The Air-Pak is built in three mod- 
els which are of the same basic de- 
sign, differing only in length and in 
the diameter of the valve actuating 
piston. They are intended for use 
with master cylinders of the follow- 
ing sizes: the 2.5 cu. in. brake system 
using the 14% by 1%g¢ in. master cyl- 
inder, and the 3.5 cu. in. system using 
the 1% by 2% in. master cylinder. 





Maximum interchangeability of 
parts between new replaceable slave 
and valve cylinders are features 
which add to the long life of the unit, 
and non-corrosive materials are used 
wherever feasible. 

Installation is comparatively sim- 
ple. The Air-Pak has only four con- 
nections: a hydraulic connection to 
the vehicle master cylinder, one to 
the line leading to the brakes, and 
a connection to the air supply and 
the exhaust. 

The manufacturer claims these ad- 
vantages: a fast and positive brake 
action with a minimum of time con- 
sumed while pressure builds up. The 
air lines are short and direct, and 
the driver has a sense of brake action 
because brakes respond to brake 
pedal travel as well as pedal pres- 
sure. From a safety standpoint, there 
is no impairment of the normal ve- 
hicle braking system, if there should 
be a failure of air supply. 





Detergent 


Cleaning 


HERE’S visible proof of the 
cleaning power and speed 
of the Oakite 481 Steam- 
Detergent Gun. Only 5 
minutes and this transmis- 
sion is completely clean! 


Gun fuses heat, force, powerful de- 
tergent to hit dirt three ways at once. 
Cleans completely, even hard-to-get-at 
areas—around bolts, fittings, etc. 
Can’t be beat for cleaning motors, 
chassis, floors, grease pits—cleaning 
before undercoating. Tops for paint 
Stripping, too. 


FREE BOOKLET 4401 tells all 
about this—other fast Oakite cleaning 


methods. Write Oakite Products, Inc., 
16C Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. 


 qaviTt® INDUSTRIAL ¢, tay 
ry 


OAKITE 


“4 "tetas, . eae 
Technical Service Representatives Located in 
nln Ua a 


Frame Straightener 


For fast accurate alignment and 
frame operations on buses, trucks, 
and tractors, the Model 2900-830 
Heavy Duty Service is recommended 
by the Bear Mfg. Co., Rock Island, 
Ill, This heavy duty unit straightens 
axles, frames and rear housings, cor- 
rects camber, caster, toe-in, turning 
radius, tracking and king pin inclina- 
tion, to desired specifications, and 
provides a complete chassis align- 
ment service. 

The 2900-830 incorporates all fea- 
tures of the Bear systems of apply- 
ing hydraulic pressure for correction 
work. It is a combination of the 
heavy duty frame straightener, 2900, 
and the heavy duty axle press, 2830. 
The frame straightener is a compact 
one-unit machine, with operating de- 
vices erected on transverse beams 
suspended from underside of run- 
ways, and adjustable lengthwise of 





runways, to desired position for any 
straightening hook-ups. These trans- 
verse beams are of sufficient length 
so that hydraulic power may be ap- 
plied outside of the runway beam. 

Standards adjustable for height are 
mounted on transverse beams and in- 
clude readily adjustable extension 
arms of heat-treated spring steel. 
Appliances can be locked to trans- 
verse bedm in required position. The 
entire operating assembly may be 
lowered to clear the chassis without 
removal from the machine. Both run- 
ways of the machine are adjustable 
in width to take various tread widths, 
designed so that actual straightening 
equipment may be rigidly anchored 
to the front “I” beam stands. 

All straightening pressure may be 
applied by hydraulic jacks. Frame 
clamps, hooks, and special holding 
attachments are included with this 
unit. 

The heavy duty axle press $830 
is powered with two hydraulic jacks 
for bending both ends of the axle 
simultaneously. This equipment is 
also constructed to make fore and 
aft bends, to hold the axle rigid and 
locking the axle at the spring tabs 
so that the ends of the axle may be 
twisted to the proper caster position. 
The unit includes all bearing tools 
to fit all type axles and special bend- 
ing attachments for holding. 
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Signal Switch Fits All Buses 

A self-cancelling directional signal 
switch has been added by Automo- 
tive Division of The Sparks-Withing- 
ton Co., Jackson, Mich. The switch 
is in answer to a demand for a de- 
pendable, medium-priced turn indi- 
cator switch which meets S.A.E. spe- 
cifications and commercial standards. 
It is designed to fit all buss trucks 
and most passenger cars 

Although the switch is self-can- 
celling, it is engineered so it may also 
be operated manually without dam- 
age to contact points. An adjustable 
bracket assures quick, easy mount- 
ing on steering columns and permits 
ample clearance for gear shifts and 
air brake arms. 

Other features include an easy-to- 
read pilot light built into switch hous- 
ing to eliminate the need for dash 
installation of indicator light. The 
housing light blinks in unison with 
outside flashers, and an audible click- 
ing also denotes that the gnal sys- 
tem is operating. 

For buses and trucks, Sparton Se- 
ries 900 Class A and Series 500 Class 
B lamps will be package ith the 
switch. 


Grey-Rock "PBT" Sets 

To meet the severe braking condi- 
tions on light and mediun ises and 
trucks using power brake systems, 
Grey-Rock Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Manheim, Pa. an- 
nounces the addition of a line of 
“PBT” Sets to their line of Balanced 
Trucksets. 

These sets are said to be made of 
combinations of specially molded ma- 
terials designed specifically to bal- 
ance the brake action on the individ- 
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Bus Seat Beauty IMPROVED, 
Maintenance REDUCED 53% 0 60% 


when SEAT BACKS 


are made of 


Rigidized 


DES/GN 
Actual size of Rigidized STRENGTHENED W Lad thy 


Metal pattern 5-WL 


Your bus seats keep new looking and your maintenance costs are 
reduced 60% with seatbacks of RIGIDIZED METAL. Capable of 
withstanding the hardest daily abuse from passengers, RIGIDIZED 
METAL seatbacks need no time and money spent on refinishing 
jobs. Resistant to scuffs, dents, fingerprints and scratches, the 
clean textured surfaces give bus interiors a more beautiful, more 
sanitary appearance. 100,000 RIGIDIZED METAL seatbacks are 
in use today by metropolitan bus companies: Save weight, 
save wear, save money by investigating the long-life durability 
RIGIDIZED METALS offers you now. 


your copy of the 
Rigidized Metals IDEA Handbook 
TODAY 
Rigidized Metals Corporation 


672 OHIO STREET, BUFFALO 3, N. 
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Continued from page 103 


ual make, model and brake system 
on which they will be used. 

It is also claimed that they are 
the result of extensive laboratory 
and field tests on more than 500 ve- 
hicles of various makes, and that 
results of these tests prove they pro- 
vide increased lining life in addition 
to other advantages important to bus 
operators. 


Grey-Rock further states that they 


are available drilled and countersunk 
for riveted applications, or popular 
numbers undrilled for bonding. 


Ethyl Booklet Has 
Answers on Valve Rotators 


The availability of valve rotators, 
an important factor in reducing 
maintenance costs, is the subject of 
a booklet published by Ethyl Corp., 
100 Park Ave., New York 17. Titled 
“Valve Rotators, Application and 
Availability,” it offers a compilation 





TWICE ti: 
MEANS HALF 


Pyrene Vehicie Type Fire 


SERVICE 


THE COST 


Extinguishers 


give TWICE — or more — the service life of 


Ordinary vaporizing liquid extinguishers! 


Practically every piece of equip- 
ment that goes into your trucks 
and buses is made specifically for 
their requirements. 

Your fire extinguishers should 
be 9 too! 

Vibration takes a heavy toll of 
ordinary vaporizing liquid extin- 
guishers. But Pyrene* 1 qt. and 
1s qt. Vehicle Type Extinguishers 


Here’s the proof 
— results of 
vibrating machine 
tests 





ind only Pyrenes—are built 
with special construction safeguards 
to prevent the effects of vibration. 
\ special vibration dampener 
‘holds the pump mechanism firmly 
in place, protecting it against both 
vertical and horizontal vibration. 
And tough brass linings guard the 
valve housings in every spot where 
wear could occur. 





Result? In vibrating machine 


NO. OF VIBRATIONS 
(in millions) 


| 








i | 


wv. hi if 
(Vehicle | 
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In vibrating machine tests, Pyrene outlasts others up to 15 to | 








tests, a Pyrene Vehicle Type Ex- 
tinguisher outlasted three other 
major brands by more than 2 to 1 
. the ratio going as high as 15 
to 1. See chart for details. 
Lower price doesn’t pay when you 
get half the life. Buy on facts... 
buy Pyrene! #T.M, Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


590 Belmont Avenue 


AFFILIATED WITH < 


Newark 8, New Jersey 


TW 


EQUIPMENT CO 





of specific information, as the title 
suggests, on the availability of valve 
rotators, designed to be of practical 
assistance to automotive groups in 
securing the best valve life from their 
engines. 

The 64-page directory is divided 
into two parts: one giving lists of 
part numbers for valve rotators and 
associated parts that are available 
through various engine and vehicle 
manufacturers and automotive serv- 
ice parts houses; the other providing 
the United States and Canadian ad- 
dresses of distributors and factory 
branches of engine manufacturers 
and the same for factory branches 
and warehouses of automotive parts 
companies. The tabulation of part 
numbers is arranged by both vehicle 
and engine manufacturer. 


Spark Tester 


A firing indicator designed to pro- 
vide a fast, simple and effective 
check of voltage being supplied to 
the spark plug has been put on the 
market by the Champion Spark Plug 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. The tool in- 
dicates possible sources of trouble 
with readings subject to various in- 
terpretations. 

Single, brilliant flashes occuring 
each time the spark plug fires indi- 
cate normal ignition and full voltage 
build-up. In a resistor type spark 
plug, normal ignition characteristics 
will be indicated by single flashes of 
medium intensity. Faulty breaker 
points, coil, condenser or cable con- 
nections will be indicated by an un- 
even intensity of flashing as speed is 
increased. 

Weak flashing becoming intermit- 
tent under the same conditions indi- 
cates a partially fouled spark plug. 
Very weak uniform flashing indicates 
complete fouling or other spark plug 
damage. Extra flashes between the 
main firing flash indicate voltages 
induced from nearby ignition cables. 

Continued on page 106 
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THE OLYMPIC 


SETS THE PACE 





IN THE ARGENTINE 


In Buenos Aires the custom-built “Olympic” 
chassisless bus has already established for itself 
a high reputation for comfort, economy and 
efficiency of service. 


In the country the long distances travelled over 
the Pampas often on rough and uneven roads at 
break-neck speeds call for a high standard of 
maintenance and great strength in construction. 


levland, 
MCW 


LEYLAND LANCASHIRE 


LEYLAND MOTORS LIMITED 


Routine inspection and maintenance of every 
part is facilitated by simply removing valances 
in the side panels whilst the positioning of the 
130 h.p. under-floor engine allows major over- 
hauls to be carried out on the spot. 


Experience in the choice of materials and of 
integral construction ensure for the “Olympic” 
fifteen years of trouble-free life. 


METROPOLITAN-CAMMELL-WEYMANN 
MOTOR BODIES LIMITED 





MECHANIZE YOUR PARTS CLEANING 
... For STARTLING ECONOMIES! 


The old “soak . . . scrape . . . scrub” 
routine gives you cleaning of a sort, 
but it runs into time, which in these 
days is real money! 

There isn’t an automotive part in 
your shop, from engine blocks to pis- 
tons, carburetors and pumps, that 
you can’t clean better, without expen- 
sive elbow-grease . . . and above all 
else . . . FASTER with 


MAGNUS AJA-DIP CLEANING MACHINES 


You load the parts in the machine and press a 
button. The machine takes over with a “swoosh- 
ing” up and down motion of the parts in the 
cleaning solution that cuts cleaning time by as 
much as 75%. Skilled workers use their|skill, not 
their muscles, and you're ahead of yourself all 
the time on cleaning operati 

Study Bulletin 409-AST to see why cleaning 

mechanization pays. We'll gladly send o copy! 


MAGNUS CHEMICAL COMPANY, 39 South Avenve, 
Gerwood, N. J. In Conede—Magnus Chemicals, Ltd., 
Montreal. Service representatives in principal cities. 
































REDUCE MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Use Moto-Gard to reduce Maintenance Costs and 
insure Longer Life for Your Motors. Moto-Gard will 
protect your Motor against Damage from an Oil Fail- 
ure or Overheating. It automatically stops the Motor 
Ahead of Any Damage if the Oil Pressure runs too 
low or the Motor gets too hot. MOTO-GARD will make 
your Equipment Safer and More Profitable. 


REASONABLY PRICED ... EASILY INSTALLED 
Full Information on Request 


“Don't Buy Motors—Buy Moto-Gard" 


THE MOTO-GARD COMPANY 


Box 2425 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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Very weak flashing, observed as 
the indicator is moved along the 
length of the high tension ignition 
cable, is a normal condition. Bright 
flashing observed at any point along 
the length of these ignition cables 
indicates faulty insulation at that 
point. 


Torque Wrenches 

A series of torque wrenches for 
3%”, %” and 34” square drives has 
been announced by BONNEY FORGE 
& TOOL WORKS, Allentown, Pa. The 
new torque wrenches feature a broad, 
pre-tested tension bar and, because of 
their long, thin design, they provide 
easy access to tight spots. Handles 
are pivot-mounted to maintain a con-. 
stant leverage radius. Easily read cal- 
ibration scale available in foot-pound 
or inch-pound calibrations as desired. 


Spinner Wrenches 

A series of seven spinner wrenches 
with composition handles fluted for 
a firm grip has been announced by 
BONNEY FORGE & TOOL WORKS, 
Allentown, Pa. They are designed es- 
pecially for reaching small nuts that 
can be handled only with exception- 
ally small sockets. 

These wrenches are made like a 
screw driver with a hexagon socket 
that grips the nut firmly. Wrenches 
with hexagon openings of 3/16”, %”, 
5/16” and 11/32” are 6” in length 
and have a drill depth of 2%”. The 
3%”, 7/16” and %” wrenches are 65%” 


Continued on page 110 
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A REALLY GOOD PRESSURE GUN lubricant should have a 
lot of the same features that characterize a rhino. 
Toughness ...rugged strength... stability. That’s 
Quaker State EXPP2 lubricant. Weather and water 
resistant, this smooth lubricant is made from a unique 
100% pure Pennsylvania grade base oil. It’s the 
strongest ... most dependable pressure gun lubricant 
money can buy. 

To keep your equipment rolling smoother and safer 
. .. to protect and cushion vital chassis points, use 
Quaker State Superfine Lubricants. 


BUS 


TRANSPORTATION 
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For tough, 
complete 
protection 


USE 
QUAKER STATE 





SUPERFINE 
LUBRICANTS 





A COMPLETE LINE OF FINEST QUALITY LUBRICANTS 


@ Quaker State Super Quadrolube 

@ Quaker State Viscous Lubricant 

@ Quaker State Wheel Bearing Lubricant 
@ Quaker State EXPP2 Lubricant 

@ Quaker State Universal Joint Lubricant 
@ Quaker State Waterproof Lubricant 

@ Quaker State Quadrolube 
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News of Manufacturers 


Continued from page 60 


has been named executive vice presi- 
dent 

Joseph H. Lambrix, who has been 
in charge of purchases, has been 
named vice president and director of 
purchases 

Both Mr. Kelly and Mr. Fay are 
veteran officers of the company. Mr. 
Kelly has been with Auto-Lite and 
predecessor companies since 1919, 
Mr. Fay since 1920. 

Mr. Hasemeyer has been associated 
with Auto-Lite for 36 years and has 
been a Vice President in the Produc- 
tion Division. 

Mr. Lambrix joined the Battery 

ion of the Company in Niagara 
N. Y., in 1923. He has been in 
f purchases since 1948. 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTI.- 
rUTE reports that domestic demand 
of gasoline rose 8.26 per cent during 
1950 to an all-time high of 40,613,- 
400,000 gallons. 

The demand in 1950 was more than 
three billion gallons higher than the 
37,515,278,000 gallons 
1949 


consumed in 


A SPANKING NEW ACF-BRILL MILITARY BUS, al! ready to be delivered as one of the 
Army's order of 602 placed with the company. The Army likes them, has praised ACF. 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORP., a sub- 
sidiary of Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J., announced recently 
appointment of George A. Fitzgerald 
as sales manager of automotive prod- 
ucts, and John L. Callahan as mer- 
chandising director. 

Mr. Fitzgerald has been with In- 
dustrial Tape since 1938, most re- 
cently as division manager in Los 
Angeles. He formerly was with 
Easton Manufacturing Co., Cleve- 
land. 


| ATTWOOD <built hardware 


lasts miles longer 


Turn your bus hardware specifications 
into beautiful, durable finished products 
by sending them to ATTWOOD. Behind 
every piece of ATTWOOD Bus Hard- 
ware is the skill and knowledge of fifty 
years experience in custom fabricating 
field. And too, ATTWOOD gives you a 
selection of over two thousand standard 


designs. 


Write for your 
copy of the New 
Attwood Automo- 
tive Hardware 
Catalog No. 25. 
There’s no obliga- 
tion of course. 


Write to 846 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 


George A. Fitzgerald 


John L. Callahan 


Mr. Callahan formerly was sales 
manager of the Flako Products Corp., 
and served in sales, merchandising, 
and advertising capacities with 
Young & Rubicam, Best Foods, Inc., 
Butterick Co., and Armstrong Co. 


LEECE-NEVILLE CO., makers of au- 
tomotive electrical equipment, Cleve- 
land, Ohio has acquired 16,000 new 
square feet of floor space to devote 
to its light manufacturing divisions. 
Some 60 per cent of Leece-Neville 
business consists of DO rated orders. 
Continued on page 118 
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Heat-resisting material is the secret ingredient 
developed by the Marshall-Eclipse Division of Bendix and used 
exclusively in Eclipse brake linings and heavy-duty brake blocks. 


ADDED BLOCK LIFE MEANS 
LOWER COST PER MILE 





When overhead comes down, profits go up. And that is just SAY? 
what happens when you use long-wearing Bendix Eclipse NY 

Brake Blocks. Brake maintenance costs are cut to a minimum BE 

because of the added service life in every set. Valuable hauling 
time is saved, too, because vehicles stay on the job—out of the 
shop. For smoother, safer stops, install Bendix Eclipse Brake 


Blocks on your fleet—let work for you. There are more 





miles per dollar and more profits per truck when you do. 


Eclipse Brake Blocks 
A PRODUCT OF Sendir 


Greatest Name in Braking! 


MARSHALL-ECLIPSE DIVISION OF 
TROY, NEW YORK 


Aviation CoapoRaTtion 








Export Seles: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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NOZZLE 
TESTER 
for Bosch 
Caterpillar 
Internationa 
Harvester 
Injectors 


TEST 
STAND 
for 
Cummins 
Injectors 


COMPRESSION 
TER 
for all Makes and 
Types of Diesels 





Other Diesel Service Equipment: 


° EXHAUST GAS METERS 
© NOZZLE CLEANING KITS 
© VALVE LAPPING BLOCKS 


ENT COMPANY 
7000 Bennett Street, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Send complete information on your 
Specialized Diesel Tuning Tools 


Compony 


Address 
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| Angle-Tachometer 


| worn distributor housings, 
| plates, defective bushings, etc. Test- 
| ing accuracy is not affected by vary- 


WHAT'S NEW 


Continued from page 106 


overall and have a 5” drill depth. 
Shanks and sockets have plated finish. 

The wrenches are available singly 
or as a set. 





Tester 
The King portable Cam Angle- 


| Tachometer Tester has been com- 
| pletely redesigned to simplify opera- 


tion and to improve testing accuracy, 
according to KING ELECTRIC EQUIP- 


| MENT COMPANY, 9123 Inman Ave., 
| Cleveland 5, O., successor to the Elec- 
tric Heat Control Co. 


The manufacturer states that the 
new, portable Kind Model G-205 Cam 
Tester features 
two large 5-inch D’Arsonval Type 
meters for fast accurate readings. 


| These meters, now located side by 


side, give added convenience. The 


| simplified controls are positioned in 


a single row at the bottom of the 
tester immediately below the dials 
for easy, foolproof operation. Perma- 
nently attached leads eliminate elec- 


| trical losses. 


When connected at vehicle distribu- 
tor, the unit measures engine speed 
and breaker-point setting of both 6 


| and 12 volt systems. Cam angle and 
| RPM are indicated simultaneously on 
| the individual meters. The RPM me- 
| ter is calibrated from 0 to 1000 and 


0 to 5000 permitting correct ignition, 


| carburetor and governor adjustment. 
| The Cam Angle 


meter 
“dwell” 


measures 
and detects 
breaker 


breaker-point 


ing engine speeds. Self-contained 


| flash-light cells operate the tester. 


| Extra-Leaf Spring Sets 


A new improved design for the 
extra leaf sets has been announced 


| by MAREMONT AUTOMOTIVE 





} 


Let M&W 
Allocated’ 
METAL FARE TOKENS 
Brighten Your 
Revenue Picture 


If you use a multi-coin or frac- 
tional fare system, you'll benefit 
in many ways by using M & W 
Allocated Metal Fare Tokens. 


Through this proved investment, 
you will attract riders due to 
multi-fare purchases.- You will 
speed handling of fares by elim- 
inating change-making. You'll 
have accurate sorting, counting 
and wrapping be- 

cause these to- 

kens are identical 

in size. Used over 

and over again, 

they are an in- 

vestment—not an 

expense. 


Write for details 
and quotation. 


*ALLOCATED—on exclusive M.& W 
method cf manufacturing metal fare tokens 
individually designed for each customer. The 
perforations and the lettering are “in the 
same relative aligned position on eq¢h-and 
every token which makes them idéaiical, 
preventing duplication. ‘3 


Established 18655 


Meyer & 
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30 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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PRODUCTS, 1600 South Ashland Ave- 
nue, Chicago 8, Ill. Maremont extra 
leaf sets add up to 3000 Ibs. to the 
carrying capacity. Each set consists 
of sufficient leaves to insert into the 
standard, primary and helper springs, 
together with extra-long axle U-bolts, 
center bolts and rebound clips to 
make a complete installation. No spe- 
cial spring setting tools are required 
for it so any mechanic with an or- 
dinary wrench and jack can remove 
the old spring, insert the new leaves 
and replace it in the vehicle, using 
the new parts furnished 

The improved design includes the 
quarter wrapper on leaf next to the 
main leaf. This reinforces the eye of 
the primary spring, minimizes eye 
breakage and also reinforces the 
spring. In case the eye should break, 
the vehicle can be driven by virtue 
of the wrapper which functions as 
the spring eye, until it can be brought 
into a maintenance shop for spring 
repair. 


Hand Truck 


A new, dual-purposé hand truck 
with a built-in hydraulic hoist for 
lifting and stacking is currently being 
introduced by CLARK-HOPKINS 
EQUIPMENT CORP., Philadelphia 23, 
Pa. 

This combination hand truck and 
stacker is widely used for loading and 
unloading heavy cases and barrels 
from ground level where loading 
docks are not available. It is designed 
to fill the need for a small, light- 
weight, highly maneuverable, hand 
truck that will enable one man to 
load and stack heavy merchandise, 

Continued on page 114 
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BRAKE DRUMS 


ASSOCIATED TRANSPORT, INC. 
is one of them... 


Associated Transport operates 
over 3000 trucking units. In an 
operation of this size, replace- 
ment parts must prove their 
economy under widely varying 
conditions. In the case of brake 
drums, Associated Transport 
specifies Gun Iron Brake Drums 
for replacement. 
Like other truckers, both large and small, they have found 
that Gun Iron Brake Drums wear longer and give uniform, 
dependable braking almost completely free of heat-checking 
or squeal. This is because the dense, close-grained structure 
of Gun Iron has great resistance to heat, with a very low 
coefficient of expansion (reducing “fade” to a minimum). 
In addition, its superior resistance to frictional wear has 
been conclusively proved to give more road-miles per drum. 


Hunt-Spiller makes Gun Iron Brake Drums to original 
equipment specifications for most buses and trucks. They 
are accurately machined for easy, kink- 

free installation and are fully guaranteed. 

Investigate today how Gun Iron Drums will 

reduce your replacement costs and elimi- 

nate hours of brake service per unit. 


Q@ummm «6SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 7 © 


This bulletin gives the whole story 
on Gun Iron Brake Drums. It 
also contains actual proof of their 
economies on buses and trucks. 


AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION 
401 DORCHESTER AVENUE SOUTH BOSTON 27, MASS. 








It's clear sailing to better, more profitable operation when you have Transit Buses. 


They are lower in first cost, lower in operating cost, lower in maintenance. More 


maneuverability . . . faster acceleration and deceleration permits faster trips, 
shorter headway ... fewer buses per operation. Attractive outside, comfortable 
inside .. . they promote profitable riding. It will pay you to investigate Transit Buses. 
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There’s 
Always a 


“New” Camp 
on your hose 


ders’Seal 


The clamp you need is right there when j 
you need it when you've installed | 
Aero-Seals. You re-use the same Aero- 
Seals again and again—no running to 
the store or stockroom for replacements! 





ONE-HAND 1 
can install an 
con 


Aero-Sea! 
reach with 
nd one finger. 


You 
any place 8 
thum , ne 
egal enna ee ° pee 
s to lose. >* : 
prog thumb-gr'P types 


ANOTHER PRODUCT 


WORM DRIVE 
HOSE CLAMPS 


6) All Aero-Seals have stain- 
VI, less steel bands. Write 
today for FREE SAMPLE. 





BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC. 


41 South Sixth Street * Newark, N. J. 
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after transporting from one location 
to another. 
This hand Lift Stacker is of com- 


pact, sturdy construction and weighs | 
300 Ibs, and will Lift these toate oS 


height of 54”. The platform is 22” x 


500 Ibs. and will lift these loads to a 


19” for accommodating larger size 
packages. The front of the platform 
is flush with the floor when lowered. 
It is equipped with 8” rubber wheels. 


Disk Sander 


A disk sander of the latest design 
has been announced by SKILSAW, 


Inc., 5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, | 
Ill. The new Model 551 incorporates | 
all the power of larger and heavier | 
models, but has the added advantage | 
of compact, lightweight design, it is | 


stated. 

Weighing only 7 lbs., the SKIL 
Sander is perfectly balanced making 
it easy to operate at any angle or 
position for long periods. 9%” in 


overall length, a full-size 7” disk | 


makes quick work of any sanding job. 
It may also be used with a 3%” wire 
cup brush for cleaning paint, scale 
and rust. Speed of SKIL Disc Sander 
is 4200 r.p.m. 


Hoist Catalog 


A six-page catalog descriptive of 
Bob-Cat heavy duty electric cable 
hoists is announced by the OHIO 
HOIST & MFG. CO., Cleveland 5, 
Ohio. 


Printed in two colors, the new cata- | 


log is illustrated with photographs, 


line drawings of various types of | 
suspensions and a large cutaway view | 


of the Bob-Cat hoist. It gives detailed 


specifications on 1 to 5-ton models | 


and lists lifting capacities, heights, 
lifting speeds, weights, over-all di- 
mensions, etc. 


Budd Wheel 
Distributors 


provide the same 
service described in 
this advertisement 


AKRON — Motor Rim Manufacturers Co. 
ALBANY — Wheels, Incorporated 
ALBUQUERQUE Wheels & Brakes, Inc. 
ATLANTA—Harris Automotive Service, Inc. 
BALTIMORE—R. W. Norris & Sons, Inc. 
BIRMINGHAM— Wheel, Rim & Parts Co. 
BOSTON —New England Wheel & Rim Co. 
BUFFALO—Frey, the Wheelman, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE—Carolina Rim & Wheel Co 
CHATTANOOGA—Harris Automotive Service, Inc. 
CHICAGO—Stone Wheel, Inc. 
CINCINNATI—Rim & Wheel Service, inc. 
CLEVELAND—Motor Rim Manufacturers Co. 
COLUMBUS—Hayes Wheel & Spring Service 
DALLAS —Southwest Wheel, inc. 

DAVENPORT— Stone Wheel, inc. 
DAYTON—Rim & Wheel Service, inc. 
DENVER—Quinn & McGill Motor Supply Co. 
DES MOINES—Des Moines Wheel & Rim Co. 
DETROIT —H. & H. Wheel Service, inc. 
EVANSVILLE—Auto Wheel & Rim Service Co., 
FARGO — Wheel Service Company 

FORT WAYNE—Wheel & Rim Sales Co. 

GRAND RAPIDS—Rim & Wheel Service Co. 
HARRISBURG— Standard Rim & Wheel Co. 
HARTEORD—Connecticut Wheel & Rim Co. 
HOUSTON Southwest Wheel & Equipment 
INDIANAPOLIS— Indiana Wheel & Rim Co. 
JACKSONVILLE — Southeast Wheel & Rim Co. 
KANSAS CITY—Borbein, Young & Co. 
KNOXVILLE—Harris Automotive Service, inc. 
LOS ANGELES—Wheel industries, Inc. 
LOUISVILLE—Auto Wheel & Rim Service 
MEMPHIS— Beller Wheel, Brake & Supply Co. 
MILWAUKEE—Stone Manufacturing Co. 
MOLINE —Mutual Wheel Co. 
NASHVILLE—Beller Wheel, Brake & Supply Co. 
NEWARK — Automotive Safety Inc. 

NEW HAVEN—Connecticut Wheel & Rim Co. 
NEW ORLEANS—Southern Wheel & Rim Co. 
NEW YORK—Wheels, Incorporated 

OKLAHOMA CITY—Southwest Wheel, inc. 
OMAHA—Morgan Wheel & Equipment Co., Inc. 
PEORIA—Peoria Wheel & Rim Co. 
PHILADELPHIA—Thomas Wheel & Rim Company 
PITTSBURGH—Wheel & Rim Sales Co. 
PORTLAND—Six Robblees’, inc. 
PROVIDENCE—New England Wheel & Rim Company 
RALEIGH—Carolina Rim & Wheel Co. 
RICHMOND—Dixie Wheel Co., Inc. 
ROCHESTER—Frey, the Wheelman, Inc. 

SALT LAKE CITY—Henderson Rim & Wheel Service 
SAN ANTONIO—Southwest Wheel & Equipment 
SAN FRANCISCO—Wheel Industries, Inc. 
SEATTLE—Six Robbiees’, Inc. 

SOUTH BEND—Wire & Disc Wheel Sales & Service 
SPOKANE—Bearing & Rim Supply Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—tHlinois Wheel & Brake Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO.—Borbein, Young & Co. 

ST. LOUIS—Borbein, Young & Co. 

ST. PAUL—Wheel Service Co. 
SYRACUSE—Colbourn Wheel & Rim Service, inc. 
TACOMA—Six Robblees’, Inc. 

TOLEDO—Wheel & Rim Sales Co. 
WICHITA—Borbein, Young & Co. 





EXPORT 
CLEVELAND—C. 0. Brandes, Inc. 


CANADA 
CALGARY —Fisk Tire Service Ltd. 
EDMONTON—Alberta Wheel Distributors, Ltd. 
MONTREAL—General Automobile Equipment Ltd. 
TORONTO—Wheel & Rim Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
VANCOUVER Wheels & Equipment, Ltd. 
WINNIPEG —Ft. Garry Tire Service Ltd. 
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COLD TAPERED DISC 


WHEEL 


That’s what the U. S. Sugar Corporation, Clewiston, Florida, 


has realized since switching over to 9.00 x 16 implement tires 
on 16 x 6.50 Budd dual disc wheels on the cane carts and 21.00 
x 25 special 10 ply road grader tires on 17.00 x 25 Budd double 
disc wheels on their Caterpillar tractors. 

The outstanding economy of this operation was achieved 
through the changeover to Budd wheels with wide base rims 
and tapered bead seat. J. B. Boy of the U. S. Sugar Corpora- 
tion, E. C. Mills, Shop Superintendent, and W. A. Birt, of 
Southeast Wheel and Rim Company, Budd distributors, 
worked out the specifications. 

U. S. Sugar reports their operating costs have gone down 
approximately 35% and maintenance costs have decreased 
about 50%. 

If you would like expert advice on your tire and wheel prob- 
lems, call your distributor at the left. It won't cost you a cent. 





Short Hauls 
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of them has driven for 31 years with- 
out an accident, carrying passengers 
1,674,000 miles while doing it... . 
First transportation company in Col- 
orado to convert to propane is the 
Denver-Boulder Bus Co., whose presi- 
dent, I. B. James, says conversion 
“should eut our operating costs 1% 
cents a mile and save $450 a month.” 

The North Carolina Utilities Com- 
mission has decided that bus opera- 
tors who want to haul industrial 
workers do not have to ask for a 


franchise. It was a switch from 
former policy. . . . Col. Marmion D. 
Mills (retiring shortly—see Person- 
als), traffic consultant for San Fran- 
cisco Municipal Railway Co., says that 
the rule which calls for two men on 
San Francisco street cars is “sheer 
featherbedding,” thus cribbing a word 
from the railwayman’s lexicon. .. . 
A group of French transportation 
men were guests of Great Lakes Grey- 
hound President Robert W. Budd re- 
cently—they were in Detroit to ob- 
serve “American know-how in bus 
transportation,” found the DSR tied 
up by the strike, so observed Grey- 
hound instead... . 








| 


Fleet Owner proves tt pays tor tiself f 
New Stewart-Warner 





Walter “Whit” 
Whitten checks the 
left front on one 
of Clement's giant 
Mack” tractors. 


Here’s what Mr. Philip J. Clement, President of 
Clement Bros., Inc.* says: 


“Switching to your new Electronic unit has enabled 
us to do quick, accurate balancing jobs right on our 
vehicles, right in our shop! Maintenance — time and 
work—has been greatly reduced. And the savings in 
tire mileage alone have more than paid for this 
equipment’s cost.” 


*Portland, Maine 





in minutes, this new Electronic Wheel Balancer checks single or dual, front 

or rear wheels—in true, running position! You avoid costly repairs, replace- 

ments and “downtime” in advance! And you increase greatly tire mileage 
so important in the light of current restrictions, shortages. 


Vibrations and pounding on front-end assemblies, tie rods and bushings 
are eliminated—without removing the wheels from the vehicle. Degree of 
unbalance is quickly, accurately registered up to 2/1000 of an inch by this 


easy, Electronic method. 


Write today for complete free information on this easy-to-use unit, produced 
by Stewart-Warner only. Address Dept, P-71 for rapid reply. 


Stewart-Warner Corporation 


Dept. P-71, 1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


New York City police conducted a 
man-hunt recently for someone who 
had an overwhelming desire to pos- 
sess a bus and didn’t fight the urge. 
He took two buses in one night from 
the Triboro Coach Co., cracked one 
of them up, stole another and later 
abandoned it. . . . John T. Murley, 
safety director for Louisville Transit 
Co., said drivers made the “greatest 
safety contribution in the firm’s his- 
tory” in May, when they had 31.2 per 
cent fewer accidents than in the same 
month of 1950. . . . John Hart High- 
way, final link (270 miles) in a coast- 
al road from the Pacific states to 
Alaska, is expected to be ready for 
use by Labor Day, according to of- 
ficials of the Province of British Co- 
lumbia. . . . St. Louis Publie Service 
Co. is again running special buses to 
meet the demand of travelers to the 
Municipal Theater, where the Mun- 
icipal Opera recently opened another 
season. . . . With schools closed for 
the summer, Seattle Transit System 
has set fares for children of school 
age at 10 cents; they’ll ride for a 
nickel again when school opens. 
Regular adult fare is 15 cents... . 

> 7. a 

Public Service Co. of New Hamp- 
shire was awarded a special citation 
for safety at the May regional meet- 
ing of the American Transit Associa- 
tion in Baltimore, but John F. Moran, 
superintendent of the motor coach 
division, says the award should have 
gone to the Manchester Police Dept. 
and its efficient traffic patrolmen. .. . 
Niagara Frontier Transit operators, in 
Buffalo, N. Y., are now wearing 
badges with the slogan “Serving the 
Niagara Frontier” embossed on them. 

. The Canadian steel controller 
will sieze Edmonton’s old street car 
rails when they are picked up some- 
time this summer during the transi- 
tion from rails to tires. ...A 16- 
foot long model of New Jersey’s 118- 
mile Turnpike has been placed on 
display in the rotunda of the state 
capitol in Trenton. It’s built to a scale 
of 1.3 inches to the mile, shows the 
route, the 17 traffic interchanges and 
the connections to leading east-west 
public highways. . . . A recent strike 
in Little Rock, Ark., meant a lot of 


| trouble for a local taxidermist. You 
| guessed it—people kept calling his 


phone number, asking for taxi ser- 
VECO. « 2 « 
Be ~*~ * 

Under a lease arrangement with 
Service Stages, Ine., Crescent Trail- 
ways, of Anniston, Ala., is operating 
the Anniston-Piedmont portion of 
Service Stages’ Anniston-Atlanta 
franchise. The action was taken pend- 
ing ICC approval of a transfer -of 


| rights. 
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Why is management's face Revenues falling! 


sure cure: LUMINATOR 


tani 


Nothing like rising revenue to turn a frown into a smile. You'll have 
miles of smiles along your city streets when Luminator Fluorescent 
lighted coaches begin to beckon passengers to come aboard and 
read and relax as they ride. Here’s an inexpensive way to play 
up the important features of your coach's interior design—show 
off your new equipment to the best advantage. Main Street mer- 
chandisers throughout the U. S. A. are using Fluorescent Lighting 
to attract the public and show off their wares. Now, as a result of 
years of research you, too, can use this modern selling technique to 
attract passengers with high intensity, shadowless, glareless, Lu- 
minator Fluorescent Lighting. Be happy—go Luminator Fluorescent 


Lighting in your new coaches. Write for full information, today! 


esrne sve fh) RRO tiilatie 


120 NORTH PEORIA ST., CHICAGO 80. ILLINOIS 
IN CANADA: RAILWAY AND POWER ENGINEERING CORP 


BUS 
TRANSPORTATION 
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THE NATIONAL PNEUMATIC CO., 
INC. has opened an office at 1228 Buhl 
Building, Detroit, Michigan. T. Austin 
Casey has been transferred from the 
Compnay’s Chicago office to Detroit, 
to take charge of the Detroit office, 
which was opened to provide im- 
proved service for the area. 


Ss. C. PALMER, formerly assistant 
manager of the transportation sales 
department, Westinghouse Electric 


Corp., has been named manager of 
the department. 

He succeeds J. A. Schoch, who has 
been appointed consulting engineer 
for the company’s transportation and 
generator division. 

Mr. Palmer is a native of Medford, 
Mass., and was graduated from Tufts 
College in 1931 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in mechanical 
engineering. He joined Westinghouse 
that year as a member of the Gradu- 
ate Student Course and in July, 1934, 
was assigned to sales duties in the 
Boston office. 


IT HOLLERS FOR HELP 
BEFORE I'S HURT— 


Westinghouse 


When the average compressor howls 
for help because someone forgot the 
oil, the damage is done. It’s too late 
for anything but a repair job. 


But the Westinghouse “Y” hollers 
before it’s hurt. You get an immediate 
SOS—for it refuses to pump air. This 
NO OIL-NO AIR warning calls imme- 
diate attention to the oversight, which 
can be corrected before damage results. 


When you are looking for a depend- 
able air supply—on the job day-in, 
day-out, year-in, year-out—you'll find 
just what you need in the Westinghouse 
“y". It has every modern feature— 
automatic pressure control, two stage 
compression, pressure lubrication, air 
cooled design—that you'll find in any 
quality compressor, PLUS the three 


ee 


nO - 





SEN 
Only the 
Westinghouse “Y” 


gives you ALL THREE 


Low Oil Level Protection—No Oit— 
No Air, bans wear and repair. 
Thermal Overioad Protection— 
Standard, at no extra cost, on the “Y". 
Starting Unioader — Compressor re- 
mains unloaded till speed and oil flow 
are normal. 











important protection features listed 
above. These extras pay off in longer 
service and lower costs for you. 


Westinghouse ““Y’’ Compressors are 
available with displacements from 6.2 
to 68 cfm—motor capacities from 1% 
to 15 hp. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Industrial Products Division—WILMERDING, PA. BU 
Factory Branch: EMERY VILLE, CALIFORNIA 


WRITE FOR 
LLETIN 
IDC 9302-3. 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES . . . CONSULT YOUR CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 
DISTRIBUTOR IN CANADA: CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


In 1946, he was named manager of 
the marine and transportation divi- 
sion in the New England District. He 
became assistant manager of the 
transportation department at East 
Pittsburgh earlier this year. 


J. A. White 


J. A. WHITE, manager of government 
sales for Mack Trucks since 1946, has 
been elected a vice president of Mack 
Manufacturing Corp. A veteran sales- 
man, Mr. White has been with the 
Mack Company for 30 years. He will 
continue as manager of the company’s 
government office in Washington, D.C. 


WHITE MOTOR CO., in connection 
with its Emergency Service Corps 
plan, has issued a parts availability 
bulletin asking that members extend 
to the White Service Station they 
operate under DO-97 priorities on 
items which are in short supply, par- 
ticularly axle parts, transmission 
parts, manifolds, cylinder blocks, en- 
gines, engine bearings and valve 
lifters. 


JOHN A. PERKINS and James C. 
Allen have been added to the sales 
organization of the Grey-Rock divi- 
sion of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


HOWARD E. ROBINSON, general 
sales manager of Fram Corp. for the 
past several years, has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales..Mr. 
Robinson will have responsibility for 
all sales divisions of the corporation. 

Milton M. Somers, sales manager of 
the Automotive Jobber Division, has 
been promoted to general sales man- 
ager. In this capacity, he will super- 
vise the sales of the Jobber, Export 
and Industrial Divisions. 

Arthur F, Pettet, general manager 
for the past two and one-half years, 
has been elected vice president and 
general manager of the company. 


B. BYNUM TURNER has been elected 
a vice president of Ethyl Corp. He 
will direct a new department which 
has been established to unify all of 

Continued on page 120 
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WHY BUY TWO 
ONE WILL DO? 


NEW CHROME OIL STOPPER 
Steel rails plated with Solid Chrome. Alternate 
HiPressure spring with every Oil Stopper — at 
no extra cost. 


Circle 


Perfect Circle Corporation, Hagerstown, Ind. 


BUS Jul 
TRANSPORTATION . 


At last! ... it’s no longer necessary to switch back and 
forth between “‘severe” and “‘normal’’ piston ring sets 

to choose between different b s or types . 
iinceupe Perfect Circle’s 2-in-1 Chrome Piston Ring 
Set gives you the correct spring pressure for every 
engine condition! 


Yes, two expander springs are packed with each Chrome 
Oil Stopper—a NORMAL PRESSURE spring for use in 
rebored and slightly worn engines, and a HiPRESSURE 
spring for badly worn engines and known oil pumpers! 


Whether cylinders are slightly or badly worn, tapered 
or straight, round or out-of-round, the 2-in-1 Set 
delivers new oil economy and sustained power for 
thousands and thousands of extra miles. 


What's more, Perfect Circle’s solid chrome plating on 
the top compression ring and the steel rails of the oil 
ring assures more than twice the life of pistons, cylin- 
ders and rings. No wonder mechanics everywhere are 
saying it’s . . . 


A SURE BET IM ONE SET for Every Doctor of Motors 


TOP COMPRESSION RING 
Plated with Solid Chrome 





tii 
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Tite£lex Air Lines 


Insure Braking Safety 


The air brake has probably done more 
to increase the safety of trucks and 
buses than any other device. But an 
air brake is only as safe as the air line 
with which it is equipped ... that is 
why so many manufacturers have 
standardized on TITEFLEX tubing 
for their air brake lines. They know 
that because of its ALL-METAL con- 
struction, TITEFLEX flexible tubing 
will never rot or deteriorate and is 
practically a guarantee against air 
leaks. 


Because of its long life and durabil- 
ity, TITEFLEX tubing is also highly 
favored for oil lines and gas lines in 
all types of automotive vehicles. 
TITEFLEX lines pay for themselves 
many times over in reduced mainte- 
nance costs and increased safety. 
Write for literature describing tough, 
durable TITEFLEX All-Metal flexible 
automotive lines—today. 


Titeflex, Inc. 
500 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5,N. J. 
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the company’s activities in research, 
engineering, product development and 
new construction. 

Mr. Turner, who has been general 
manager of the manufacturing de- 
partment since December, 1949, will 
be succeeded by Clinton W. Bond. 


TWIN COACH CO. has published a 
bulletin describing its new Fageol- 
Liner motor coaches. It contains spe- 
cifications, action photos and complete 
data on 30 to 52 passenger urban 
coaches and several intercity models. 
Fageol-Liners, designed by L. J. 
Fageol, company president, were re- 
cently introduced. Price reductions 
were made possible by utilization of 
mass production bodies instead of 
bodies of semi-custom built construc- 
tion ordinarily used on buses. 

For copies, write Twin Coach Com- 
pany, Kent, Ohio. Ask for L-4128. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION, 
through A. A. Shantz, general parts 
and service manager, has announced 
a new preventive maintenance pro- 
gram designed to help bus and truck 
operators to gain greater economy 
and efficiency in the emergency 
period ahead. 


GMC reports that since last Decem- 
ber four mobile GMC service schools 
traveling throughout the United 
States and Canada have trained 740 
diesel mechanics—an extremely im- 
portant asset in defense transporta- 
tion—according to Mr. Shantz. 

The program, which calls for 1,500 
GMC diesel mechanics and the estab- 
lishment of 1,000 GMC Diesel Ser- 
vice Stations by the end of 1951, is 
ahead of schedule at the half-way 
point. 


B. F. GOODRICH CHEMICAL CO. 
has announced that reopening of the 
world’s largest rubber plant—the 
giant government-owned facility at 
Institute, W. Va.—has been com- 
pleted. 

All production lines at Institute are 
now operating slightly above their 
rated capacity of 90,000 long tons of 
rubber annually. Rubber is made at 
Institute in three production lines, 
each with a rated capacity of 30,000 
long tons. Institute had been in 
standby condition since 1947. 


OBITUARIES 


LEWIS O. WILCOX, representative 
for the Electric Service Manufactur- 
ing Co. in the New York metropolitan 
area, died recently. 


PERSONALS 


Continued from page 59 


John C. Baine 


Gaylord C. Burke 


when he was appointed general at- 
torney. 


WERNER W. SCHROEDER, Republi- 
can national committeeman, resigned 
recently as general counsel of the 
Chicago Transit Authority, city owned 
transportation system. 

Mr. Schroeder indicated his resig- 
nation was motivated by the large 
amount of work he expects in mak- 
ing arrangements for the Republican 
national convention in Chicago in 
1952. 


JOHN PILLSBURY has been named 
assistant to the president of the Pub- 
lic Service Co. of New Hampshire, 
which operates the Manchester Street 
Railway bus system. 

Public Service Co. officers renamed 
for the coming year included: Avery 
R. Schiller, president and general 
manager; Roger G. Mosscrop, vice 
president in charge of operations; 
Thomas H. Buckley, vice president 
and comptroller; Burton W. Delaney, 
vice president; Thomas L. Skinner 
(who has since died; see Obituaries), 
treasurer; Jarl A. Elmgren, assistant 
treasurer; Harold D. Jennings, assist- 
ant treasurer; Charles W. Totman, 
assistant treasurer; Anabelle Landers, 
clerk and secretary. 

Continued on page 122 
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K eeps every bus and engine in your fleet warmed 
up and ready to start instantly after parking out- 
doors in coldest weather. 

Don’t wait until cold winter parking stalls your 
engines and causes costly delays in schedules and 
dissatisfied riders. 

One Vapor Parking Lot Heater installation 
will automatically circulate hot water through 
the cooling systems and interiors of up to 10 
buses. Keeps the oil and grease ready to protect 
those engines as soon as they are started. Saves 
battery drain, eliminates waste of anti-freeze and 
requires no “extra help” to come in early and 
start warming up after layover. 

Don’t delay . . . now is the time to prepare for 
the cold weather. Plan now to protect your most 
important!investment from the rough and rugged 
days of winter parking. 

No need for garaging at high costs. Vapor’s 
Parking Lot Heaters have proved their value to 

Positive Automatic Tem- bus operators from coast-to-coast. Mail coupon 


perature Controls re- today for bulletin on Vapor Parking Lot Heaters. 
quiring only 110 volt 

and 220 volt AC elec- 

trical connections. 


_ 
Capacity 250,000B.T.U. 
per hour using #1 fuel 
oil. 

e 





Weighs approximately 
1800 Ibs. 64 inches 
high. 80 inches long. 
4 inches deep. 


Easily connected and 
disconnected. 





VAPOR HEATING CORPORATION 


80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Send Bulletin No. 553 to: 


NAME 
COMPANY__ 
Serving Transportation Industry thru branch offices in New York « St Poul + Denver + St Louis « Portland * ADDRESS______ 


Washington + Philodelphio - San Francisco - Jacksonville « Richmond » Houston » Montreal « Les Angeles * ) Crpy STATE 
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Boost Service Profits! 
SET BU ED GER Hein MTS 


World's finest all-purpose steam cleaning 
machine, made in three sizes and in station- 
ary, portable and trailer types; gas or oil 
fired. Models available with gasoline engine 
drive for use where electric power is not 
practical. Capacities range from 90 to 150 
gallons of balanced cleaning solution per 
hour, at selective pressures up to 150 p.s.i. 
See your jobber for demonstration, or write 
for catalog. 


Models 17- 300 CE (illustrated above) 
and 17-300°CE have direct reading 
horsepower a speed meters, oumniaiog 
no computations or combinations od 
readings. Write for complete ca 
all models, with power curves, 


CHASSIS 
DYNAMOMETER 


Enables the entire mechanism to 
be quickly and accurately checked 
while operating under actual road 
driving conditions without leaving 
the service stall. Eliminates guess- 
work in trouble shooting: replaces 
hazardous and costly road tests; 
proves workmanship; assures peak 
performance adjustments and in- 
sures customer satisfaction. Four 
model combinations. Send for 
catalog. 


Illustrated is the new Model HR Clayton 
Kerrick Kleaner, combining a 150 gal. per 
hr. steam cleaning machine and a 275 gal. 
per hr. hot or cold rinse unit. Available in 
stationary, portable and trailer types. 


ENGINE 
DYNAMOMETER 


Invaluable to engine rebuilders, the Clayton 
Turbo-closed System Absorption Dynamome- 
ter provides for the run-in and adjustment of 
new or rebuilt engines under actual road con- 
ditions before being mounted in the vehicle. 
Torque load can be maintained indefinitely, 
or changed instantly. Available in several 
models to meet specific horsepower range 
requirements. 








— 
— 











With the rear wheels on the rolls, the car engine is 
started. By portable 

every possible road condition and observes the 
formance. In less than 15 minutes, 35 vital pF Mt an 
checks are accomplished. 


hand control, the os ae 


J. Cameron Day 


J. CAMERON DAY has joined the staff 
of Bus TRANSPORTATION as assistant 
editor. Recently a free-lance writer, 
Mr. Day was a former staff member 
of Pic magazine and Tide. He was 
graduated from Dartmouth College. 


LINDSAY MERCER has been ap- 
pointed executive assistant to the 
president of Intertown Suburban 
Lines, Operating in Dearborn, Mich., 
and into Detroit. Mr. Mercer has had 
more than 20 years experience in 
operation and management of motor 
coach transportation in Ontario, 
serving as general manager of Cana- 
da Coach Lines at Hamilton, Ont. and 
as president of Western Ontario 
Motorways, Ltd. 


MARMION D. MILLS, transit ex- 
pediter for San Francisco’s Municipal 
Railway, will shortly retire. He will 
be available to the utilities commis- 
sion as a part time consultant. 


STANLEY H. GATES, Jr., was ap- 
pointed director of personnel for St. 
Louis Public Service Co. recently. 
Mr. Gates has served as assistant 
director of personnel since Septem- 
ber, 1948. Since that time O. W. Rex- 
ford, assistant operating manager, 
has held the dual capacity of assist- 
ant operating manager and director 
of personnel. In assuming additional 


Stanley H. Gates, Jr. 


Continued on page 124 
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IF you could look at one like a doctor... 
youd order the 


SUPER RED DIAMOND 


Let's suppose you're a doctor. It’s your job to give 
this Super Red Diamond engine a thorough exami- 
nation before deciding upon its fitness for your job. 


You: Tell me just how you’ve been feeling. 


SRD: Never better, Doc. I’m really full of new power 
and economy. 

You: Um-hmm. What's this? ; 

SRD: That's my new fuel-saving combustion cham- — 
ber. Probe deeper, Doc, and check all my new ~ 
improvements . . . new slo-roto exhaust valves © 
... mew extra-thin cylinder liners... mew pos- — 
itive-type crankcase ventilating system. 


: You’re obviously in superb shape. But for the 
sake of the record, we should know about your 
family background. 2. 

: That’s pretty superb, too. You know I'm an ~ 
improved version of the Red Diamond engine. — 
That's the engine that proved so successful in — 
bus operation it became the choice of such 
leading bus manufacturers as General Ameri- 
can Aerocoach; Beaver Metropolitan Coaches; 

C. D. Beck & Company; ACF Brill Motors © 
Company; Crown Body & Coach Corporation; © 
Gillig Brothers; Kalamazoo Coach Company; ~ 
Spartan Coach & Mfg. Co.; and Superior 
Coach Corp. 


Available in 372, 406, and 450 cubic inch displace- 
ments, the Super Red Diamond is the “medicine” to 
cure your bus operation problems. For a complete 
“diagnosis,” write International Harvester Com- 
pany, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINES 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF INTERNATIONAL HEAVY-DUTY ENGINEERED TRUCKS 
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Copy 
—of "Standard's" UNBRAKO Standards. 
Write on your business letterhead, today. 


con QUID «= 


“STANDARD” RECOMMENDS STANDARDS 


-$P 


STANDARD: PRESSED STEEL CO. 





Better cooling- 
longer life 
for your 
maintenance dollar! 


EVAN ED RY 238 a 


Genuine 
LAKE 
CELLULAR-TUBULAR 

RADIATOR CORES 


THE Y’RE 
GUARANTEED! 


The Lake Auto Radiator 


Manufacturing Co. 


+ BT 


JENKINTOWN 4, 


| 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PERSONALS 
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management responsibilities, Mr. Rex- 
ford will relinquish the direct super- 
vision of the personnel department. 

In his new position, Mr. Gates will 
direct all three phases of the com- 


| pany’s personnel program—employ- 
| ment, training, and industrial rela- 


tions. 


| GEORGE S. DINWIDDIE, vice-presi- 
| dent of New Orleans Public Service, 


Inc., since April, 1949, has been 


| elected president to succeed A. B. 
| Paterson, who was re-elected chair- 


| Orleans 


man of the board of directors. 
Mr. Dinwiddie was born in New 
in 1909 and received his 


| bachelor’s degree in business admin- 





| da, 


istration in 1937, and his master’s de- 
gree in 1943. He joined the company 
in 1936 as a tax and research clerk. 
He later served as executive office 
assistant, budget director and head of 
the budget and statistical department 
and economist. 

In relinquishing his duties as presi- 
dent, Mr. Paterson, a native of Cana- 
continues as chairman of the 
board. He came to New Orleans in 
1917 and joined the company in 1920 


| as advisory engineer. When the com- 
| pany was reorganized in 1922 he be- 


came vice-president and _ general 


George S. Dinwiddie 


A. B. Paterson 


manager. In 1930 he was made presi- 
dent. 

Re-elected to the firm’s board of 
directors were Lester F. Alexander, 
Mr. Dinwiddie, A. B. Freeman, Joseph 
Haspel, A. B. McCoard, H. E. Meade, 
and Mr. Paterson, all of New Orleans, 
and E. H. Dixon of New York. 
Arthur L. Jung, Jr., is a new member 
of the board. 


OBITUARIES 


ROBERT LANE ANDERSON, 44, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Marion 
(Va.) Transit Co., died suddenly 
while on the golf course of the 
Marion County Club recently. 


E, V. FLINN, 35, for the past two 
years comptroller of Acadian Lines in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, died recently. 

Mr. Flinn had been with Acadian 
since its beginning on Aug. 1, 1938. 


DIXON CADY TAYLOR, Philadelphia 
district manager for Bus TRANS- 
PORTATION and FLEET OWNER, died 
June 19. 

Mr. Taylor had been associated 
with the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
since 1935. An Air Corps pilot in 
World War I, Mr. Taylor had once 
been employed as a salesman by the 
Chilton Publishing Co. and the old 
New York American. He was born 
Dec. 21, 1895. 

Surviving are his widow and two 
daughters. 
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ROSS AND WHITE COMPANY. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS BUILDING, CHICAGO 6 
CLYDE P. ROSS, President = DAVID E. WHITE, Vice President @ CARLETON P. ROSS, Contracting Engr. 


NOTICE 


IN SEPTEMBER 1944, THE NATIONAL CITY LINES OF CHICAGO PURCHASED FROM 
US EIGHTEEN WASHING MACHINES ON ONE ORDER — NINE “BLACKHALL” SIDE 
WASHERS AND NINE DIESEL BUS ROOF WASHERS. 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED AN ORDER LAST WEEK, JUNE 7TH, FOR EIGHT ADDI- 
TIONAL MACHINES — FOUR “BLACKHALL” SIDE WASHERS AND FOUR ROOF 
WASHERS FROM THIS COMPANY FOR THEIR USE AT TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA; 
CANTON, OHIO; TAMPA, FLORIDA; and CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


A LARGE EASTERN TRANSIT COMPANY ORDERED ONE “BLACKHALL” WASHER IN 
1946. THE FOLLOWING YEAR WE RECEIVED A LARGE ORDER FOR ADDITIONAL 
MACHINES. THEY ARE NOW OPERATING TWENTY*FOUR — TWELVE SIDE WASH- 
ERS AND TWELVE ROOF WASHERS. 


“REPEAT ORDERS ARE MORE THAN A PHRASE!” 











FASTER and SAFER | 
Fare Collections Cut Costs 


NOW — foolproof protec- 
tion of any fare combi- 
nation. Safe, fast, easy— 
automatic from drop to 
tubes, with count by eye 
or ear. Coins can't pile 
up or clog. Registers and 
totals. 




















NEW non-registering lock 
box for multiple fares. 
Full inspection—coins fan 
out without piling. can't 
jem. Ends pilferage from 
top or box. Fast, safe, 
easy to use. 


Write for details—today! 


MONEY-METERS, Inc. 
17 Warren Street, Dept. 8 
Providence 7. Rhode Island 





Tn 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 




















STOLEN FARES? 


By operators “knocking down" 
or by passengers" stecling rides.” 
Practical Perey Turnstile Systems 


efficiently get more fares. 


instoll PEREY TURNSTILES 


106 EAST 41st ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


2—1945 Becks 
3—1945 Fitzjohn 
1—1941 Fitzjohn 
5—733 Yellow 
Coaches 


33 passenger 
36 passenger 
29 passenger 
26 passenger 


All inter-city coaches have reclining seats 
All the above coaches are in 


SEATS | OELIVERY. 
Reo School 
Reo School 60 
Ford School Bus 48 
Dodge School Bus 60 
White School Bus 60 
Reo — _ 
1950 Int. 16 
poe ee Bus. Saues. co., INC., 101 "tte, 
33rd St., BAring 2 Philadelphia 4 , Pa. 





condition. 


ROYAL EQUIPMENT 
SALES, INC. 


210 NORTH SIXTH ST., 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
PHONE: 3-5723 








SCHOOL BUS 


1942 International K-6 Wayne body, 55 
passenger capacity, two speed axle, tires 

motor a less seats, sacri- 
fice price $495. 


amaioey el COACHES, INC. 
5260 Lovers Lane, Kelaomezoo, Mich. 











BUS AGENTS 


U.S.A.—CANADA—ALASKA 
MEXICO 


SCHEDULE INFORMATION 
CORRECTED MONTHLY 


Russell's Official National 
Motor Coach Guide 
$8.00 per year, 12 issues— 
Published by 


RUSSELL'S GUIDES, INC 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 














FOR SALE 
Four GMC. model PDG-3701 Silverside 
Diesei Coaches. Reasonably priced 
THE BALTIMORE MOTOR COACH COMPANY 
619 West Biddle Street, 
Vernon 5666 Baltimore 1, Maryland 








FOR SALE 

1—19 P.G. oees YELLOW COACH— 
T RECLINER SEATS 
P.G. 2902 YELLOW COACH— 

~ STATIONARY SEATS 
1—1941 G.M.C. SCHOOL BUS 43 CHILDREN 

OR 29 ADULTS. 

All in very fine condition, sellin, become too small. 
COLLINS BUS SERVIC 
Strong Rd., Gotan Conn. 








POSITIONS WANTED 
OPERATING, TRAFFIC manager, age 
39, twenty years practical experience 
in tariffs, scheduling, labor relations. 
PW 1152, Bus Transportation. 
OPERATING MANAGER—Over twenty 
years experience in all phases of bus 
transportation. Outstanding record in 
scheduling, safety and labor relations. 
Can produce results. PW 1245, Bus Trans- 
Fab ea 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
1 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


For Sale: Franchised Bus 
operation in middle west. City over 
30,000. 13 units. eoroesing over $170,000 
per year. BO 9468, Bus Transportation. 








w== SEARCHLIGHT SECTION = 


REPLIES (Box No 


No.): Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42nd St. (18) 


CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANC MISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 








POSITIONS VACANT 


GOOD SITUATION offered in a suburban 
operation, for a good mechanic experi- 
enced in bus maintenance including G.M. 
Diesel. Our fleet is small but practically 
all diesel. Write to P 9281, Bus Transpor- 
tation, giving full details of past experi- 
ence 
SHOP FOREMAN with experience on 
Diesel Buses to supervise maintenance 
inspection. Good pay is offered a capable 
and ambitious man. P 9748, Bus Trans- 


portation ue acy 
SUPERVISING 








EXPERIENCED me- 

chanic for bus line operation 20 buses. 
Comfort Bus Line, Inc., 174 Main Av- 
enue, Wallington, New Jersey. 








SELLING OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 
SALES ENGINEER. Wanted by large 
brake lining manufacturer to call on 
bus fleets in the East. Entree already 
established with practically all the large 
bus fleets. Must have excellent sales 
ability and know bus brake problems. 
Salary expenses and bonus. Car fur- 
nished. Send complete resume of quali- 
fications an past experience. Include 
full length photograph. P 1025, Bus 
Transportation. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


AVATLABLE SOON, 


Capable Bus Execu- 
ve seeks connection—possesses ana- 
lytical ability to solve perplexing prob- 
ms—am a diplomat and negotiator— 
h ave had considerable management and 
labor relations experience; age, in my 
forties—enjoy excellent health, PW 
9500, Bus Transportation. 
AVAILABLE SOON—General Manager— 
20 yrs. of executive bus transportation 
experience in all of its phases, including 
wide experience in labor relations, in 
fare and regulatory matters. before 
Utility Commissions—desire New Eng- 
land appointment, preferably radius of 
Boston. PW 9499, Bus Transportation. 





For Sale: Bus Operation 
in middle west. City over 20,000. 7 units. 
Grossing over $65,000 yearly. BO 9469, 
Bus Transportation. 
For Sale: Growing Bus L 
30 years operation. Intercity. ai "health, 
must sell. Terms to reliable party. Box 
64, Aurora, N. Y. 
Local Bus Line 
operating in Southern city of about 
27,000 population, progressive textile 
city. Non Union operation. Eight Ford 
transit buses if géod condition. Revenue 
now approximately 26c per mile, with 
fare increase pending which will be ap- 
proved. Reason for selling, have other 
properties. Entire operation, including 
buses, garage and office equipment, etc. 
$20, 000. BO 9953, Bus Transportation. 
For Sale—Small Charter Bus 
operation, vicinity of Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. Consists of 2 Aerocoaches, parts, and 
L.C.C. charter rights. BO 1158, Bus Trans- 
portation. 











The largest selection of used 
SCHOOL BUSES 
IN WESTERN NEW YORK 
Let us know your need. 


HObort 3000; day or 
BUFFALO 24, New Y 
COTTRELL BUS SERVICE, INC. 








WANTED FOR EXPORT 

100 SCHOOL TYPE BUSES 
1946-1947-1948 models 

50 SMALL SIZE TRANSIT BUSES 
1945-1946-1947 models 

vest WAR BECK AmeSOACN. FITZJOHN 

FLEXIBLE, GMe 2 passenger inter- 

city a. 


ALSO NEW AND USED SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
Please send kodak snap shot pictures of the 
buses offered including the negatives so that 
| may reproduce enlargements to forward my 
clients in Mexico for immediate purchase. 


FELIX A. CHAPA JR. 
Meager Hotel (office address) Alamo Plaza 
Son Antonio, Texes Phone 1D338 








FOR SALE 
Bus Line in City o 
20,000 Population pa da Rights 
New Equipment 
MR. L. A. COLLINS 
717 Chestnut St. Phone 1967-J 
Adrian, igen 











FOR SALE BY AN ESTATE 


Bus Company now operating approx. 
600,000 bus miles a year in Central and 
Western Minnesota and North Dakota 


Company owns: 


10 comparatively new 29 Pass. Fixible Buses 
5 auxiliary buses 


Also garage and fully equipped shop 


Bo 1228 BUS TRANSPORTATION 
520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Ii. 


WANTED ASSOCIATE 


to take half interest in Bus Company. Fran- 
chise operation. Party must devote full time 
and capable of management. Requires ap- 
proximately $25,000.00. Apply 


Bo 1253 BUS TRANSPORTATION 
330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. 








FOR SALE 
One—1946, 35 passenger GM Coach, Model 
TGM 3609, in excellent condition—looks and 
operates like new. This coach has run less 
than 70,000 miles and is equipped with tan 
mohair ‘semi- SS ee seats with headrest. 
Bo 1225 B ransportation, 
330 West 42nd St, Wo York 18, N.Y. 











FOR SALE 

City Bus Line in Hastings, Nebraska. Popu- 
lation 25,000. 3 Routes in City and 3 Routes 
to the Hastings — Ammunition Depot. 
2,000 people work at Gapet. College town. 
Best city in middle west. 

HASTINGS BUS LINES, WM. FISHER, Owner 
118 N. Kenses Ave., Hastings, Nebraska. 











FOR SALE 
INTERCITY BUS LINE 
METROPOLITAN NEW JERSEY 
Grossing $500,000 Per Year 
Owner Wants to Retire 

Bo 1171 Bus T 


330 W. 42 St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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FARE BOXES 


FOR SALE 


JOHNSON ELECTRIC 
AND MANUAL 
CLEVELAND MODEL 5 
Size 2 


Excellent condition 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


FRANK M. JUDGE 


& COMPANY, Inc. 


7010 Empire State Building 
New York 1, N. Y. 
LO. 5-7372-3 





Attention ... OPERATORS 1 with SMALL COACHES 
INCREASE YOUR REVENUE 
BY INCREASING CAPACITY 


@ We can lengthen your 32 or 36 
passenger G.M.C. city service coaches 
. » - to 40 passenger size ... We have 
performed this miracle on over 50 
coaches for a large transit company 
with complete satisfaction. 


WRITE © WIRE © PHONE for Full Details 
Resident Phone Pontioc FE 2-7448 Repair of GMC Accident and 
Business Phone FE 4-7943 Fire Damage — Fleet Painting 


LEREULEVMMCID THI MESLIDIDMME Ai voc dene by factory tretmed mee 
EAN MC ECH ICME 3121 West Huron, Pontiac, Mich. 


Mgr. J. W. KUKLINSKI 











FLXIBLE-BUICKS 


29 Passenger Recliners, 
1944 and 1945 


Immediate Delivery, 
Priced to Sell 


VERMONT TRANSIT LINES 
Phone 3800 Burlington, Vt. 


GOOD AS NEW— QUICK ! 
THE PERFECT WAY 


Complete repairs on buses of all makes and 
models. We are fully equipped also to do a 
thorough painting, trimming and lettering 
job. For fast, P 

cal service — write, wire or “phone: Union 
3-4602, Delaware 3-4122, Essex 3-1698. 


PERFECT BODY & FENDER CO., INC. 


6722 Hudson Boulevard West New York, N. J. 











1—1941 Fixible 29 passenger with 
Buick motor. 
2—1940 GMC PG 3701. 
2—1941 GMC PD 2902. 
1—1943 GMC PG 3301. 
All buses are air conditioned; buses are in 
excellent condition and have just been taken 
out of service. Buses may be seen at Tulsa 


Oklahoma 


Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Trailways 
Cincinnati at Fourth Tulsa 3, Okichome 





WITH BERGEN 
™ BUS CUSHION 
REUPHOLSTERING 


Top quality workmanship in the finest of mod- 
ern Colesta such as ~~ 7 Nauga- 
hyde—Candalon—Nylon and others 
Ask our long list of satisfied qusteners about us. 


BERGEN AUTO UPHOLSTERY CO. PROMPT, DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


40 Glen Road, Rutherford, N. J., Rutherford 2-8929 WRITE — WIRE — OR PHONE 











FOR SALE 


‘47 25 pass. Pony Cruiser and 
‘49 Beck 28 pass. Rec. Seats, Clean 


Arrow Bus Co., 2870 Holmes Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Tel. Pl-1741 








NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE 
FOR TRANSIT EQUIPMENT 
Send for Our Latest Bullet 
New and Used Equipment 


CONSOLIDATED BUS G EQUIPMENT CO. 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York City MU 3-9297 


FOR SALE pass. Diesel 
pass. Gas 
3—1939 ACF Busses. Model 26U. Del . 
body with high heod rest sects. _ pass. Diesel 


ec 37 pass. Gas 
2—1934 Model 702 White pent Busses. . 
44 Passenger—High Schoo! hb pass. Gas G& Diesel 


pass. 
i a sites 45 Pas- caak pass. transit 
1-—1936 Chev. School Bus. 28 Passenger. can o am 
1—1940—2401 Yellow Coech. 25 Passenger. 
Als Crantan te enitel etait: enter Let us know what coaches you need and 
Will sell all or part. what coaches you have to dispose of. 


Coll or write CALDWELL BUS & TAXI CO., BRICKERT OIL CO. 


463 Bloomfield Ave., Caldwell, New Jersey, 
hntaeaess 6 Phone 283 Farmville, Va. 








One 1949-——37 Pass. Reo with Tork converter. 
11,000.00 


Two 1949-33 Poss. Reos with Tork con- 
verter. $10,000. each 
One 1949—29 Pass. Reo with transmission. 


These buses in practically new condition. 
Very low mileage 
FS 1226 BUS TRANSPORTATION 











520 N. Michigon Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 





14 A ii Wick bi Leather Bus Seats 
i Asian Wicker ste iestnr"aise secs” | | NEW AND USED BUSES 
! 909 Ford. Tranat ” — Bought and Sold 
rans’ pass. 
WOLFINGTON BODY CO., INC. 
ADRIAN CITY BUS LINE ard and Arch Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
717 Chestnut St. Adrian, Michigan ‘el. Baring 5252 
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BUY BUSES NOW 


PD 2903 GMC Parlor coaches 
PD 2902's—2 PD 2901's 
29-Pass. ACF Parlor Coach. 
38S Twin, 1947, excellent shape. 
ACF's model C-36. 
Fixibles—29 pass. 1945 
Fixibles—29 pass. 1947 

Beck Interurban type, 25 pass. 


TG 2701, | TG 2706 City Trans- 
it Type, pusher, 270 engine, very 
clean. 


44-pass. Twins, 1947-8, model 
44D. 


—- nro, -—- N WwW 


~ 


° 


69B Ford Transits, 6 cyl. engines, 
just overhauled. 
1945-46 and 48 Aerocoaches; Fixibles—25 
and 29 pass.; Fitzjohn Duraliners and Fal- 


cons, ACF's, 733, 2701, 728 and various 
models of School Buses. 


All Equipment immediately available. 
Don't delay. 


GEORGE P. KEENA 


1936 N. Clark St. Chicago 14, Ill. 
MOhawk 4-3200 # 


BUS OPERATORS— 
ATTENTION! 


For Immediate Sale at 
Special Prices 


PARLOR TYPE 
19—A.C.F. 1.C. 41—1947—41 pass. 
21—AEROCOACHES—1944 to 1947—37 pass. 
2—YELLOW PDA 3702—1945—37 pass. 
6—BECKS—1948—35 pass. 
7-—YELLOW PDA 3701—1942—37 pass. 
10—YELLOW PDA 330!1—1943—33 pass. 
14—FLEXIBLES—1942 to 1949—29 pass. 
29—A.C.F.-—1942 to 1948-—37 to 45 pass. 


SUBURBAN 
4—MACK MODEL C-45—1947—41 pass. 
CITY TYPE 
5—YELLOW TDH 4509—1951—45 pass. 
9—YELLOW TOH 3207—1947—1948—32 
pass. 
35-—-FORDS 69B 1946 to 1948 


We have a large list of other buses for sale. 
Se: us your bus offerings. 


RHODES BUS & —, 


TIMES BLDG. 


1475 a oy | N 
Ryont 9-2584; ves 


os 4. N.Y. 


Due to discontinuance of operations the 
following coaches are for sale, all in 
good operating condition, available June 
1, 1951 

3—PD 2903 GMC Diesels 

2—PD 2902 GMC Diesels 

2—PD 2901 GMC Diesels 

4—B 29 1945 Buick Fixibles 
all 29 passenger coaches, reclining seats, 
with tires. 


SERVICE STAGES, INC. 
Atlanta, Georgia 








FOR SALE 


25 782 31-PASSENGER WHITE 
COACHES 
FOR PARTICULARS WRITE OR PHONE 
W. J. Buck, Superintendent of Mainte- 
nance, Washington, Virginia & Mary- 
land Coach Company, 707 North Ran- 
dolph Street, Arlington 10, Virginia. 
GLEBE 4000 








YOU'RE LUCKY 


So Gad 0 Gampery thet bes co 2 at all 
times a big selection of New and Buses. 
Let us ty 


unseen 
Rhode Island 


1 
Providence 4, 


1—1948 Model 21 Pass. Fixible 
is very nice, Chev. Power, Low 
Mileage Coach. 


1—1945 Model 29 Pass. Fixible 
very clean, Buick Power, Refinished. 
ARROW COACH LINES 

Ottumwa, lowe Phone 53 











FORDS 


11—Model 29-B 
1945 
REBUILT WITH 
6 CYLINDER MOTORS 
FRANK M. JUDGE 
& COMPANY, INC. 


7010 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


2—1945 MODEL 29 PASS. 

FLXIBLE COACHES 
These units look as good as the day they 
were delivered. Much of these coaches 
you will find to be brand new. They 
have the Buick engine and are to be 
sold with good tires. The price is extra 
low for a quick sale. 


FS 9831 Bus Transportation 
330 W. 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—WE ‘WILL FINANCE 


2—1942 Fitzjohns 32 recliners 
}1—1941 Fitzjohn 33 recliners 
1—1940 P.G. Yellow 29 recliners 
School busses—all types 


CGW CHARTER BUS SERVICE INC. 
211 St. Lowis St., Joliet I. Phone 3-7951 











1941 FITZJOHN BUS 
28—-34 Passenger Chevrolet powered. Six (6) 
new tires. May be placed in immediate 
service 
LELAND S. GRAY 


Allegan, Michigan Phone 552M 








NEW CHEVROLET 


12 PASSENGER 
SEDAN COACHES 


Call Write Wire 


Queen City Chevrolet Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO —s— PA. 4880 





FOR SALE GMC COACHES 
GM Coaches TG3609, 1944, Delivered 1945, 
A-1 Condition. Rear Exit Doors with Inter- 
lock and Sensitive Edge for New York State. 

WELCOME LINES 
1711 Union Street, Schenectady, N. Y. 








RED HOT BUS BUYS 


5 — 1944-1946 Aerocoaches, 37 pass. 
3 —- 1949 Fixibles 37 pass. 
2 — 1947 Fixibles 33 pass 
8—G.M.C. TDH 3207 » an 
4-— 1949 Transit Buses 33 pass. 
10 — 1948 to 1951 School Buses. 
Fs 1251, BUS TRANSPORTATION 








FOR SALE 
1—Superior Pusher Bus 27 Passe 1 Her- 
cules Engine 1941 used for Chartered 
Service only, very good condition, up- 
holstered seats—$15 
Also (1) New JXD Hercules Engine in- 
cluding Generator, etc. $400.00. 
SCHUSTER’S BUS LINES 
Pottsville, Pa. Phone 590 











330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 








G.M.C. USED BUSES 


ack BUSES Sales and Service 


BUS 
SALES CORP. 


“SEARCHLIGHT” 
IS 
Opportunity Advertising 


—to help you get what you want. 
—to help you sell what you no 
longer need. 


Take Advantage Of It 


For Every Business Want 
“Think SEARCHLIGHT FIRST” 
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WE OFFER 
SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


8 GMC TDH 3610, 1948, Very 
Clean. Particular interest East- 
ern Operator. 

BECKS, 1942/1947, Very Clean. 
MACK C-4i, Very Clean 
WHITES 788, 1944/1947, Very 
Clean. 

WHITES 798, 1945/1948, Excel- 
lent Condition. 

GMC TDH 3609, 1946, Real 
Buy. 

PD 2902, Air Conditioned. 
PDA 3703, Air Conditioned. Ex- 
ceptional Condition. 

5 GMC 2901 /03, 1944/1948. 

Several GMC 1204s — 2405s and 
2706s. 


Used buses are getting scarcer 
every day. Buy now and avoid 
higher prices. 


G.A.MacLEAN COMPANY 


624 S. Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 
Tel.: WAbash 2-6993 


VAN LOAN 2-WAY SERVICE 
Coast to Coast 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH FOR SALE 


LATE MODEL BUSSES TRANSIT 


We have customers waiting, both domestic 8 Yellow—36 Pass., 2 Doors, Model 3610, 1948, 
and foreign, for all makes and types of late Oeeet 


3 ACF—44 Pass., 2 Doors, 1948 
model busses, both transit and deluxe, from 3 Mechnd? Pass., 2 Doors, 1948-49, Gas and 
. ese 
21 to 45 passengers, diesel and gas. 10 Mack—32 Pass., 2 Doors, Model LC, 1942 
20 Yellow—36 Pass., Mode! 3609, 1944-47 
2 Beavers—36 Pass., 1947 
20 Whites—37-45 Pass., Model 788, 798 
25 Fords—27 and 29 Pass., 1945-48 
10 Whites—Model 782, 31 Pass., 2 Door 
DELUXE 
1S Arrow Coaches—37 Pass., 1942-49 
3 Yellow Diesel—29-33 Pass., 1948 
7 ACF—37 Pass., 1940-42 
10 Becks—24-37 Pass., 1945-48 
10 Flexibles—25-33 Pass., 1941-48 
7 Yellow Diesels—33 Pass., 1945 


Now is the time to get top cash value for 
your surplus equipment. 


FOR PROMPT ACTION—Send us your 
latest plete equip t listings, stat- 
ing make, model, year, seating capacity, 
motor model, and cash price with or 
without tires. Also a photograph of 5 Yellow Diesele3? Pose”. 1941-47 
busses if possible. 10 Yellow Gas—29-37 Pass., 1942-45 


VAN LOAN EQUIPMENT AND BUS CO., INC. 


Hotel Sherman Square, 2039 Broadway, New York City 
TRafaigar 7-6789—6790; ENdicott 2-8400 


54 years of service—Since 1897 the name of VAN LOAN has been synonymous with the finest used 
and reconditioned transportation equipment. 











‘LEASING PAYS’ 
SALE OR LEASE 


55 Pass. Brockway School 

45 Pass. Mack School 

25 Pass. Fitzjohn Hi-Backs 
19 Pass. CUB Transits 


WILLETT BUS SERVICE, INC. 


Telephone HArrison 7-6280 


35 Pass. Beck Hi-Backs 
24 Pass. Beck Recliners 
29 Pass. Beck Transit 


332 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 











RECLINING SEATS 
We are overstocked on brown mot 
ing seats made by Tropic-Aire Mods 
Seats have four legs and will fit 
type of buses 
These seats have never been use 


Sacrifice price $47.50 for 2 passe 


KALAMAZOO COACHES, INC 
5260 Lovers Lane, Kalamazoo, Michigen 











FOR SALE—FLXIBLE BUSES 
46 model—25 passenger 
47 model—29 passenger 
Low Mileage—New Mot 


H. STAUFFACHER 
517 WN. 3rd Fargo, N. D 








FOR SALE 
2—1950 Fixible Visa-Coaches 
29 passenger recliners 
Both coaches ready f 
Driveaway 
For further information write or phone:— 
ZANE TRANSIT LINES 
Zanesville Ohio. 


WANTED! Cleveland phen Pass. Counters 





Available — Immediate Delivery 
Johnson Electric & Manual Registers — Vault & 
Drawer Lock Boxes — Cleveland — Diamond 
Woods — Main 





“Go 5525" PURPLE SWAN—St. Louis 15, Mo. 








CUB COACHES 


16 to 31 passengers 


City and Intercity models 
Economical to buy and maintain 


Southeastern Distributor 


BRICKERT OIL CO., Farmville, Va. 


FOR SALE 
SIX 1945 
FORD TRANSITS 











FOR SALE 
2—1947 Ford Transit Buses — 
bodies 
3—1942 Reo Transit Buses 
AIR LINE SERVICE, INC. 
2825 Edgor St. Evansville 10, Indiana 


aluminum 
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A-1 Condition 
Valley Coaches, Inc. 
No. 8—9TH STREET 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


Parts of all kinds for 27-R and 35-RL 
Twin Coaches at a big discount. 


AUGUSTA COACH COMPANY 
1515 Ellis Street Augusta, Georgia 
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A few turns will do it!... 


ee 

BUCKINGHAM... J 
Just slip on, tighten and turn 
That’s all there is to it—it’s 
that simple...and quick... 
And what results! 

Flats and nicks are eliminated—even heavily rusted 
and corroded threads are cleaned pronto. No more 
drilling or hack sawing to restore damaged male threads 


RESTORERS 





(~ , 
Don’t throw out your bus starter 
armature—just because the milled 
grooves of the shaft are WORN OUT 


e This organization is equipped to do a thor- 
ough job on restoring shafts so that the starter 
on bus generator armatures, in every case, is 
again ready for long and dependable service. 


e Worn or broken shafts are not repaired but 
are replaced with new axle steel instead of 
plain cold rolled shafts. 


e Automotive Generator Service has been do- 
ing this specialized work for twenty years and 
saving maintenance and replacement costs for 
operators around the country. 





)@ Let us give you the details on this service— 


—when you have a Buckingham Thread Cleaner handy. 


Follows the pitch of any right or left hand thread— 
sizes range from 4%" to 4” root diameter. No need to 
insert or change dies. Cutting jaws adjust easily to 
proper size on the 
threads. See your 
nearest Bucking- 
ham dealer—or 
write. 


find out how you. can save on your bus arma- 
ture costs. 


e No obligation when you write us for informa- 
tion—we are glad to tell you the story of our 
service—how it is of special value to you. 


PRECISION WORK—PROMPT SERVICE 


‘AUTOMOTIVE GENERATOR SERVICE 


‘4052-54 N. BROADWAY ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 





6103 — 4" to root diam. 
6203™— 4" to root diam... 


“a $ 6.50 
1” 

6104 — = to 2%," root diam. 
4" 
2 


8.50 
12.00 
27.50 
21.00 


6106— 2” to root diom.. . 
6204%- 1” to 2%” root diam. 








*Short swing type. 





BUCKINGHAM MANUFACTURING CO 


85-87 Travis Street NY 


INC 





Binghamton 











weirs HFG... 
ws OWS... 


IT'S WORTH STOPPING TO SEE! 


Maybe Industry doesn’t maintain 

show windows on Fifth Avenue or State 
Street or Wilshire Boulevard like 
America’s great department stores. 

But your industry has a mighty effective 
show window ...and this is it... 

this magazine. In these advertising 

pages alert manufacturers show their 
wares. Here you will find 
up-to-the-minute news about products and 
services designed to help you do 

your job better, quicker, and cheaper. 

To be well-informed about the latest 
developments in your business, your industry ... 
and to stay well-informed... 

read all the ads too. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
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For engine bearings of 


top quality...to do the best 


engine reconditioning 


... 100k for this Gime: 


BD package! 


THE COMPLETE LINE— 
MORE THAN 7000 ITEMS 


F E D E R A L i RA re) G U L S E RVI Cc E Engine Bearings (Main, Connecting Rod and Camshaft) 


e Bushings e Connecting Rod Service—Reconditioned 

(Divisi f Federol- " ti Connecting Rods, Rebabbitted Connecting Rods ¢ 

were eret- egal Cooperation? Connecting Rod Bolts and Nuts e V-Seam Piston Pia 
DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN Bushings e Shims and Shim Stock 
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Willard Quality... 


GIVES YOU 


3 BIG ECONOMY EXTRAS 


The value of Willard quality has been proved again and 
again during the past 47 years. It gives the Willard Battery 
you buy 3 big ecomomy extras . . . extra dependability... 
extra performance... extra long life. For low cost per mile 
On every battery job... buy a Willard. They're sold and 
serviced throughout the United States and Canada. 


BWG Types for Buses 
and Motor Coaches with 12-voelt 
starting, lighting, and ignition, 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


eveland « Los Angeles + Dallas 
Memphis « Portland «+ Toronto 


oi 
E 
; 
b 





for harder workin 
eawy-duly {leet engines 


New and better... 


For nine years, STANOLUBE HD Motor Oil has demonstrated 
its ability to cope successfully with the most difficult problems 
of lubrication in automotive diesel and heavy-duty gasoline 
engines. Now, all of the outstanding qualities of this product 
have been incorporated in a new and better heavy-duty lubri- 
cant: STANOLUBE HD-M Motor Oil. 

In extensive field tests, new STANOLUBE HD-M has proved 

its ability to benefit harder working heavy-duty fleet engines 
these two ways: 
1. Extends engine life. Because of improved detergent-disper- 
sant action, new STANOLUBE HD-M keeps engines clean under 
severe conditions imposed by adverse fuel quality, higher op- 
erating temperatures, and prolonged periods of hard operation. 
Freedom from harmful deposits means less wear, longer life 
for fleet engines. 


2. Reduces maintenance. Because it has greater oxidation sta- 
bility, new STANOLUBE HD-M helps keep pistons, rings and 
valve stems free from varnish-like deposits caused by oil oxida- 
tion and provides protective films of oil in the face of high 
operating temperatures. Less wear of engine parts, longer pe- 
riods between overhauls mean less overall maintenance. 

A Standard Oil lubrication specialist can help you obtain 
maximum lubrication benefits from STANOLUBE HD-M. To 
reach him, just phone your local Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana) office. 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 





A Complete Line of Motor Oils for Every 
Heavy-Duty Service Need 


STANOLUBE HD-M is recommended for all internal combustion engines. It 
meets U. S. Army specification MIL-0-2104. This lubricant provides excel- 
lent cleanliness, low wear rate, and low oil consumption under severe op- 
erating conditions. Available in all SAE grades 

STANOLUBE S-1 is recommended for use 
engines where other heavy-duty oils « control deposits caused by 
operational severity or adverse fuel « It meets requirements of 
MIL-0-2104 and the requirements for “series 1” type oils as well. Avail- 
able in all SAE grades. 

STANOLUBE HLA is recommended for use in s 
in other engines that operate under the m 
the requirements of MIL-0-2104 and the : 
oils. Available in SAE 10 and SAE 30 gra 


tomotive, diesel, or gasoline 


percharged diesel engines and 
iverse conditions. It meets 
rements of “series 2” type 











